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THE SAFE ARRIVAL, 


With trembling hand she breaks the well-known seal, 
And hope and fear within her breast contend, 

While from her eyes the warm tears gently steal, 
Drop on the page, and with its raptures blend. 


She folds the letter oft with kisses prest, 
And, with the fervour of requitted love, 
Her treasure nestles to her throbbing breast, 

In transport casting her meek eyes above. 


0! in those eyes what sweet expression dwells ! 
What gratitude and love are beaming there ! 

The soul has eyes, no tongue her bliss e’er tells,— 
Those radiant orbs alone her joy declare. 


« And thou art come,” she cries, “ and I shall see 
_ Again thy smile, and rush to thy embrace ; 
Alike from danger and from absence free, 

Thy toils and perils gratefully retrace. 


But ean it be? can such delight be mine? 
Or do I dream as I have often dreamed, 
And woke to weep, in solitude to pine, 
Yet to the phantom clung till true it seemed ?” 


And I have dreamed too of the awful storm, 
And seen thy vessel dashed upon a rock, 
Been on the strand thy pale and mangled form, 
Till with a shriek awakened by the shock. 


Yes, it is true, and thou, my love, art here, 
Nor can the storms of ocean whelm thee now ; 
Nor for thy Mary need’st thou shed a tear,— 
The light of joy has settled on her brow. 


0 blest reward for all my anxious hours,— 
The wakeful night, the hope-deferring day ; 
The storm is past, and now the calm is our’s, 
And flowers are blooming on our smiling way :” 


TO AN EVENING CLOUD ‘RAINING IN THE 
DISTANCE. 


Fair cloud that floatest over yonder hill, 

Thou shed’st no light’nings on thy peaceful way ; 
But from thy fleecy folds soft dews distil, 
Cheering the langour of declining day. 


Yet dost thou bear upon thy brow the beams 
Of him whose radiance summon’d thee at noon, 
From out the murmur of thy kindred streams 
To scatter on the earth this evening boon ; 


Nor dost thou scorn to own him sinking now 
Through the dim precincts of the darkling west ; 
But answerest his last look, as if to show 

That all thy bounty was but his bequest. 


Thou art an emblem of true charity, 

In aspect bland, and liberal in deed ; 

Blessing and blessed, yet pointing modestly 
To one who gave her gifts and bade her speed ! 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
The Robber; a Tale. By Author of « Richelieu,” 

«The Gipsy,” « Attila,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 

London, 1838, Longman and Co. : 
Tux better the story of a novel is, the worse it is for 
our Review. We are sworn to the whole brotherhood 
of Novelists not to let out their secrets, so as to in- 
jure their interest with the public; and if they will, 
perversely, as Mr. James has done in the present in- 
stance, invent an involved and excellent plot, they 
might almost as well gag the Gaz. at once. It is, 
however, so far fortunate that the reputation of the 
writer stands too high to need either encomium or long 
illustration, One of our « top-sawyers” in a class of 
composition which has assumed a prominent station 
in the national literature, his name is a sufficient as- 
surance that his work will not only display carefulness 
and power, but also beauty and genius; that it will 
not be a thing hurried up inconsiderately for the mar- 
ket ; but well weighed and viewed upon all sides, and 
(to borrow a word which much pleased us as applied to 
art by M. Waagen) conscientiously executed, so as to 
be made worthy of the character held by its author, 
and his aspiration for lasting fame. 

The Robber is a stirring tale of the merrie days of 
England as pictured in the admirable song of « the 
fine old English Gentleman.” The dramatis persone 
are nobles, county gentlemen, justices of the quorum 
and custodes rotulorum, fair maidens, serving men, 
the robber and his associates, innkeepers, lawyers, far- 
mers, and two or three characters of original concep- 
tion, are drawn with much vigour. Among these are 
Bertha, a foreign domestic ; Mona, another exquisite 
female portrait, Jocelyn, a faithful boy ; and Silly John, 
an individual of rare importance throughout, Avoid- 
ing, as our custom is, the intricacies of the fable, we 
shall endeavour to afford some idea of Mr. James's 
performance by selecting a few passages of various 
kinds as specimens of fancy, style, and mind. How 
just, for example, is the following description 6f the 
people 

“The court and the country were at that period— 
with the present we have nothing to do—two com- 
pletely distinct and seperate climates ; and, while the 
wits and the libertines, the fops and the soldiers, the 
poets and the philosophers, of the reigns of Charles, 
dames, William, Anne, formed a world in which de- 
bauchery, vice, strife, evil passion, rage, jealousy, and 
hatred, seemed thejonly occupations of genius, and 
the true sphere for talent : while Oxford and Cambridge 
had their contentions, and vied with the capital in 
nourishing feuds and follies of their own; there was 


and sunny fields, and dancing stYeams of merry En- 
gland ; a world which knew but little of the existence 
of the other, except when the vices, or follies, or crimes 
of the court called upon the world of the country to 
resist the encroachments of its neighbours, and defend 
its own quiet prosperity. From the peasant who till- 
ed the glebe, and whistled to out-sing the lark-over 
his happy toil, up to the lord of the manor, the knight 
whose many ancestors had all been knights before 
him, the countrymen of England mingled hardly, ifat 
all, with the world of the metropolis and of the court ; 
except, indeed, when some aspiring spirit, filled with 
good viands and a fair conceit, raised his wishes to be 
knight of the shire, and sit in parliament amongst the 
more courtly of the land ; or else when some borough 
sent its representative to the senate to bring down 
strange tales of London life, and fresh fashions for 
the wives and daughteis. There was, indeed, a con- 
necting link between the two states of being we have 
described, afforded by the old hereditary nobility of the 
land ; many members of which still lingered by the 
ancestral hall, as yet unallured from the calm delights 
of rural life, and the dignified satisfaction of dwelling 
amongst their own people, even by all the amusments 
or luxuries of the capital. An annual visit to Lon- 
don, an appearance in the court of the sovereign and 
the house of peers at certain times, varied the existence 
of this class of men; and, neither liking, compre- 
hending, nor esteeming the wits and foplings of the 
metropolis, they returned, well pleased to hold their 
ancient state in the country, bearing renewed impor- 
tance amongst the county gentlemen around, from 
this fresh visit to the fountain of all honours and 
distinctions. Great, indeed, was their importance 
amongst their neighbours at all times—-far greater than 
we, in the present day, can well picture to ourselves ; 
for, independent of the consequence acquired by 
spending large incomes within a limited sphere, the 
feeling of feudal influence was not extinct, though 
the fact had become a nonentity ; and the tenantry on 
a great man’s estate looked up to him, in those days, 
with the greater veneration and devotion because they 
were not compelled to do so. Above the tenantry 
again, the squire and the magistrate, who not only 
owed a great part of their comfort in the county, their 
consideration with their neighbours, and their estima- 
tion in their own eyes, to the degree of favour in which 
they stood with the earl, the marquess, or the duke, 
but who might at any time be rendered uncomfortable 
and persecuted, if not oppressed, in case they forfeit- 
ed his good graces, failed not to shew their reverence 
for him-on every legitimate occasion, and sometimes 
perhaps went a little further also. Thus, of the little 
hierachy of the county, there was generally some 
nobleman as the chief, and from him it descended 
through baronets, lords of the manor, knights, justices, 
squires, end many an et cetera, down to the lowest 
class of all, who still looked up to that chiet, and 
would tell the passer-by, with much solemn truth, that 
‘the earl was quite a king in his own part of the 
world.’ ” 

And again, how like a fine landscape painting is 
the folfowing 

« The scene before the traveller’s eyes was one on 
which it is pleasant to dwell;.the centre street “of a 
small country town, many miles from a great city. 
There were a few light clouds in the sky, but they 
did not interrupt the rays of the great orb of light, 
who was yet low down in the heaven ; and the shad- 
ows of the manifold white houses, with their peaked 
gables turned towards the street, fell more than half 
across the road, forming a fanciful pattern on the 
ground ; the yellow sunshine and the blue shade lying 
clear and distinct, except where a little fountain burst 
forth half way down the town, and mingled the two to- 
gether. It was, as I have said, a cool and pleasant 
scene for the eye to rest upon ; and even the casements 
of the houses opposite, shaded by the close-drawn 
white curtain, gave an idea of calm and happy repose. 
The world within were all yet asleep: the toil, the 
anxiety, the care, the strife of active life, had not yet 
begun. The eye of the traveller rested upon the pic- 
ture apparently well pleased. It gazed contemplative 
up the street to where the road had been made to take 
a turn, in order to avoid the brow of the gentle hill 
on which the town was built; and which, crowned 
with houses of pleasant irregularity, interrupted the 
further view in that direction ; and then that eye turn- 
ed downward to the place where the highway opened 
out into the country beyond, after passing over a small 
bright stream by a brick bridge of ancient date. Over the 
bridge were slowly wending at the same moment a 
long line of cattle, lowing as they went forth to pas- 
ture, with a herd following in tuneful mood, and nei- 
ther hurrying himself nor them. The stranger’s eye 
rested on them for a single moment, but then roved on 
to the landscape which was spread out beyond the 
bridge, and on it he gazed as of¥dously as if he had 
been a painter. On it, too, we must pause, for it has 
matter for our consideration. The centre of the pic- 
ture presented a far view over a bright and smiling 
country, with large masses of woodland, sloping up 
in blue lines to some tall brown hills at the dist 


of the house was visible to afford any snre indication 
of its extent, though the’ massiveness of the walls, the 
width of the spaces between the windows, the size of 
the roofs, and the multitude of the chimneys, intently 
made one mentally call it «The Manor House.” 
This mansion seemed to be at the distance of about a 
mile from the town; but, upon a rising ground, on 
the opposite side of the picture, seen above bridge and 
trees, and the first slopes of the offscape, appeared, at 
the distance of seven or eight miles, or more, a large 
irregular mass of building, apparently constructed of 
gray stone, and, in some places, covered with ivy— 
at least, if, one might so interpret the dark stains ap- 
parent even at that distance upon various parts of its 
tface, There was a deep wood behind it, from which 
it stood out conspicuously, as the morning sun pour- 
ed clear upon it; and in front appeared what might 
either be a deer park filled with stunted hawthorn and 
low chestnut-trees, or a wide common. Such was 
the scene on which the traveller gazed, as standing in 
front of the deep double-seated porch of the little inn, 
he looked down the road to the country beyond. 
There was no moving object before his eyes but the 
herd passing over the bridge ; there was no sound but 
the lowing of the cattle, the whistling of their driver, 
and a bright lark singing far up in the blue sky.” 

The feeling and poetry of this may prepare the 
reader for a not less charming delineation of a master 
passion in the human heart. 

« There has scarcely been a poet or a prose writer, 
in any country, or in any tongue, who has not first de- 
clared that there is nothing like love,and then attempted 
to liken it 'to something. The truth is, that fine es- 
sence is compounded of so many sweet things, that, 
though we may find some resemblance to this or that 
peculiar quality which forms a part, we shall find no- 
thing which can compare with the whole ;—nothing 
so bright, nothing so sweet, nothing so entrancing, 
nothing so ennobling,—must we add, nothing so rare ? 
Every fool and every villian impudently fancies that 
he can love; without knowing that his very nature 
renders it impossible to him. Every libertine and 
every débauché talks of love ; without knowing that 
he has destroyed, in his own bosom, the power of com- 
prehending what love is ; that he has shut down and 
battened the pure fountain that can never be opened 
again. Every one who can feel a part of love,—-and that, 
in general, the coarser part,——believes that he has the 
high privilege of loving; as though a man were to 
drink the mere lees, and callit wine. Oh,no! How 
infinite are the qualities requisite,—each giving 
strengti, and vigour, and fre w the other! Thore 
must be a pure and noble heart, capable of every 
generous and every ardent feeling ; there must be a 
grand and comprehensive mind, able to form and re- 
ceive every elevated thought and fine idea; there must 
be a warm and vivid imagination, to sport with,tand 
combine, and brighten every beautiful theme of fancy ; 
there must be a high and unearthly soul, giving the 
spirit’s intensity to the earthly passion. Even when 
all this is done, it is but a sweet melody ; the harmony 
is incomplete, till there be another being tuned alike, 
and breathing, not similar, but responsive tones. Then, 
and not till then, there may be love. Man, lay thy 
hand upon thy heart,’and ask thyself, « Is it not so with 
me?’ If so, happy, thrice fully happy, art thou. If 
not, strive that it may be so ; for, rightly felt, the most 
ennobling of all earthly impulses is love.” 

With these very imperfect quotations, we must 
leave the Robber to the pepularity which awaits him. 
Franklin Gray, who sustains that part, is boldly 
drawn; and the desperate adventures in which all 
parties mingle, are of a stirring nature, and strikingly 
painted whether in daring encounter or mysterious 
opposition. The under life and the scenery give a 
pleasant relief to the sterner issues of fraud, and force, 
and bloodshed ; and, taken altogether as a well-con- 
trived plot, or, as a spirited conception of living men 
acting under extraordinary circumstances, we con- 
sider this to be one of Mr. James’s most interesting 
and able productions. 


An improvement has just been made on the piano- 
forte, which consists in the application of pedals si- 
milar to those of the organ, and used. in the same 
manner, by means of which an additional part, played 
by the feet, is added to the harmony produced by the 
hands. The pedals are applied to every note of the 
scale, to the extent of two octaves in the bass, and 
music, consequently, is now within the powers of the 
piano-forte which hitherto could be performed only 
upon the organ. 

A Child killed by a Game Cock—At Nancy, a 
boy seven years old, a few days ago, having commit- 
ted some fault, was confined by his schoolmaster in 
an out-house, where a game cock had taken up his 
abode. The pugnacious bird was so enraged at the 
intrusion that he attacked the poor child, and wound- 
ed him so severely that he died in twenty-four hours, 
partly from the effect of the injuries he had received, 
but chiefly from the fright he had undergone. 

At the Newark assizes, a countryman was put into 
the wit box to give a prisoner the benefit of his 


of ten or twelve miles. A gleaming peep of the river 
was caught in the foreground, with a sandy’ bank 
crowned with old trees; and above the trees, again, 
appeared the high slated roofs of a mansion, whose 
strong walls, formed of large flints cemented together, 
might also here and there be seen looking forth, gray 
and heavy, through the green, light foliage. Three 


4 calm and quiet world apart, amidst the shady brooks, 


or four casements, too, were apparent, but not enough 


evidence as to character. On being asked whether 
he knew any harm of the man at the bar, he replied, 
« that he never knew mugh harm of him, only that he 
was given to thieving prodigiously.” 

Thomas Carn, aged 207 years.——Of this venera- 
ble individual the following account is given in Tay- 
lor’s Annals of Health and Long Life :—«The 


most remarkable instance of longevity which we meet 


with in British history is that’ of Thomas Carn, who, 
according to the parish register of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, died on the 26th of January, 1588, at the as- 
tonishing age of 207 years. He was born in the reign 
of Richard the setond, anno 1381, and lived in the 
reigns of twelve Kings and Queens; namely Richard 
2d, Henry 4th, 5jh and 6th, Edward 4th and 5th, 


Richard 3d, Henr¥7th and 8th, Edward 6th, Mary 


and Elizabetl. The veracity of this statement may 


be readily ascertained by any person who may choose 


to consult the above'register.—-Curtis on Health. 


Police—A shart time ago a cart, loaded with 
more than 500 catskins, was brought to the Prefec- 
ture of Police, and behind the cart marched a man in. 
a cook’s dress; with down-cast looks, between two 
Municipal Guards. It was the Grand Vatel of the 
Rue de 1’Hotel-de-Ville, in whose house had been 
seized the awkward proofs of the agreeable food with 
which he daily regdled his customers. 

Night thoughts.—-Susannah, in Tristram Shandy, 
thinks death is best met in bed. I am sure trouble 
and vexation are not. “The watches of the night 
press wearily when (disturbed by fruitless regrets and 
disagreeable “anticipations.—Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott. 

In a case it late Hampshire 
sessions, (says the Hampshire Chronicle), the prose- 
cutor said, «I found two absolute dantesiel, and some 
awful sheep, and I seeked a little further and I found 
a sheep-skin, and I fitted it to myself and found it was 
my skin,” 

A lady who had a work in the press for the first 
time, said, (in allusion to this ciroametind?y, «Ah, 
Sir, my trial will come on very soon.’ « True, Madam.’ 
replied her friend, + and I hope in consequence of that 
trial, to see you transported.’ 


Joyces patent stove-—This invention, which has 
latterly attracted a large share of public curiosity, was 
some days since exhibited at the Jerusalem Coffee- 
house, and examined by several scientific perscns as- 
sembled on the occasion. The stove is made of urn 
metal, and so constructed as to be rendered portable 
even for the pocket or a lady’s muff. It may also be 
suspended from the ceiling, or placed on the table in 
aroom. It is of a cylindrical form, with an interior 
cylinder to contain the prepared fuel. The heat is 
not produced, according to the inventor’s statement, 
from radiation, but from a draught or current of air 
playing between the two cylinders, admitted through 
apertures.at the base of the stove. One of tliestoves, 
with a nine-inch exterior and seven-inch interior cylin- 
der, gives out heat at a temperature of 60 deg. for 
twenty-four hours. The degree of heat may be regu- 
lated at pleasure by the regulator, by which, if shut 
down, the same quantity of fuel would be made to 
last for forty-eight hours. From the fuel, which ‘is 
prepared charcoal, no sulphureous vapour arises, and 
therefore it cannot be in the least detrimental to health. 
The expense of the fuel for one day is no more than 
6d. No danger of fire or combustion need be appre- 
hended, as even gunpowder thrown over it will not ig- 
nite or explode. This stove has been only partially 
exhibited till now, although for a eonsiderable time 
past its existence was known of and talked about. 
The reason, we believe, was the indisposition of the 
inventor to make it more public until the expiration of 
the term for verifying his specifications and securing 
his patents, the secret of which parties more keen 
than honest had attempted rather surreptitiously to pe- 
netrate.—— Correspondent of the Times. 


Pleasant news from Naples—« Street robberies 
are becoming frequent here, and if the police does not 
become more vigilant nobody is safe. Four murders, 
committed within a short time, have caused a great 
sensation, The thieves are not contented with rob- 
bing their victims, but murder them, to be more sure 
of their prey. They are armed not only with dag- 
gers, but pistols, which is not extraordinary in a city 
were firing in the streets is so frequent. The police 
has arrested several persons so armed. The distress 
in the country is great, partly because, for some years, 
so few strangers have visited us. The weather is bad 
and rainy. Vesuvius frequently emits flames and red- 
hot stones.”—Extract of a Letter. 


Mr. Bulwer and Mr. Macready—The national 
drama was never, in our time, illustrated in a more de 
lightful manner than it has been within these few days. 
The sucess of the Lady of Lyone, which, be it remem- 
bered, was presented by Mr. Bulwer to Mr. Macready, 
as a tribute to honour and, if it might be, to aid his 
great effort to restore the stage to moral respectability 
and literary character, as well as to provide a suitable 
provision and home for his brethren of the sock and 
buskin~its sucess, we say, induced Mr, M. to address 
a letter of acknowledgement to the author, and, as an 
instalment of its propuce, enclose a cheque for 200 
guideas. That cheque was returned in a letter, which 
it has been our gratification to see, and which is a 
splendid instance of disinterestedness in the individu- 
al, and of a just appreciation of higher objects than 
pecuniary reward. T’o,estimate Mr.Macready’s exer- 
tions and sacrifices is something, but to lay so noblé 
a testimony of that estimation on the altar of person- 
al sympathies and a-public cause is. alike houourable 
to the receiver and the giver——we know no praise too 
high for it. With such an example, who will doubt 
the ultimate issue ef the struggle to reclaim the stage 
and the drama of England 1—Literary Gazette 
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THE HUSSAR, 


'(Continued.) 


aad there was no need for us over the border; indeed it 
came out by and by that Abrantes itself was considered. 
too far from the pointof embarkation, and we were re- 
called, first to Santarem, and eventually to Coimbra. 
Here we spent the remainder of the winter and the 
whale of the spring, our lives being such as soldiers 
usually lead in quarters, without producing any incident 
which it would'be worth my while to describe; or in 
the description of which the reader wonld be likly to take 
an interest. But the early summer opened out for us 
brighter prospects. Sir Arthur Wellesley had returned 
to take the command of an army,'which reposed in him 
unbounded confidence, and his arrival in the country 
gave an immediate impulse to the spirit of military pre- 
paration. There were reviews and musters, casting off 
broken down hurses, and supplying their places with 
better; and finally,in the month of May, we were in 
fall march towards the Douro, for the pupose, as was 
‘given out, of rescuing Oporto from the dominion of Mar- 
shal Soult and his corps d’armée. 

Sir Arthur had brought with him a large accession 
to our cavalry force; so that the 20th found itself brigad- 
ed, in this advance, with two other regiments, the 14th 
and 16th of Light General Cotton com- 
manded us, and more than once we saw the enemy, but 
except a skirmish here and there between our scouts 
and their rear-guard, we never brought them to action. 
Once, indeed, at a place called Albergaria Nova, we 
drew up, after a severe night’s march, in their front, 
and as the country was open before us, we anticipated 
a brush, notwithstanding that their horse was well sup- 
ported by riflemen; but no charge was made. On the 
contrary, our own infantry got the start of us, 1 can’t 
tell how, and we were but spectators of the excellent 
style in which they forced the French from their 


On the 11th there was a sharp encounter near the 
village of Grijon, where a considerable body of the enemy 
made a stand, and General Stewart, now Marquis of 
Londonderry, conducted a brilliant charge by the 14th, 
and took many prisoners. The 20th, however, had no 
share in that action, neither, indeed, did they proceed 
farther than the heights of Carvalhos; for the same 
‘night an order came which recalled us to Lisbon, there 
to be embarked for the purpose of joining our two right 
squadrons in Sicily. I need not say, that to abandon 
the theatre of war, just as a campaign of surpassing in- 
terest has opened, is not a very agreeable task to a soi- 
dier. Nevertheless, we were certain that no reproach 
could attach to us, whose first duty it was to obey the 
commands of our superiors; and if we were sorrowful 
as we turned our horses’ heads to the rear, we experi- 
enced no feeling of shame. Our march was aot 
attended by any circumstances worthy of record. We 
reached Lisbon in safety,and the next day went on 


"board of ship at Belem, and droppeddown the Tagus. 


We had a tedious and uncomfortable passage to 
Sicily. Scarcely were we in the Bay of Biscay ere a 
storm arose, which scattered the fleet, and sent our ship 
for shelter into —an admirable harbour, 
where we found the smoothest lying, and refreshments 
of every kind proportionate to our wants. There we 
waited till the gale ceased, when again putting to sea, 
we prosecuted the remainder of our voyage without any 
accident, and reached the Bay of Messina in safety. 
"The appearanco.of Messina itself, and the noble scenery 
in rear of it, as beheld from the water in the clear light 
of a summer’s day, is unusually striking. I thought, 
indeed, that amid all my wanderings, I had never look- 
ed upon a more attractive landscape, and I was scaacely 
satisfied with gazing when the boats were lowered, and 
we made ready to disembark. Yet I was nowise dis- 
pleased to find myselfonce more upon earth’s solid sur- 
face. Moreover, the meeting with old comrades, the 
friendly shaking of hands, the anxious inquiries after 
those who would never come again—all this proved in 
its way inexpressibly delightful. Our squadrons march- 
ed into the quarters which their fellow-soldiers occupied, 
and for some days it was among us an unceasing routine 
of mirth and jollity. 

It is not necessary for me to give a detailed account 
of the condition of Sicily, both political and military, 
when we arrived to do duty over its degenerate court, 
and to its inhabitants from French domination. 
Charles VII., driven from his continental provinces, had 
long found an asylum in the island, and, supported by 
the English, contrived to enact there the part of a 
sovereign prince. His consort, however, was, for more 
reasons than one, suspected of holding the English al- 
liance in disfavour, and hence, though treated with the 
utmost deference, her movements were watched with a 
degree of vigilance of which she was quite unconscious. 
“Yet no circumstance, for many months after our arrival, 
occurred to justify this cireumspection, by confirming 
the suspicions in which it originated ; so that the or- 
dinary affairs of the country went on as if there had 
not been a party among its supreme governors to whom 
the existing order of things was detestable. 

With respect, again, to the military situation of the 
island, that may be described in a few words. The bat- 
tle of Maida had been fought, and the impossibility of 
maintaining a footing on the continent of Italy was not 
only demonstrated, but, for the safety of Sicily itself, 
strong and just fears were entertained. Along the op- 
posite shores of Calabria a numerous army, under 
Murat, lay encamped, for the conveyance of which 
across the channel, scarce three miles in width, a numer- 
ous flotilla of gun-boats and open launches crowded the 
bays and harbours. On our side again, in addition to 
the naval force, which was formidable, every prepara- 
tion was made to resist and repel the invasion From 
Faro Point all the way round to Skeleta, that is to say, 
to the suburbs of Messina itself, was one continued line 
of troops; piquets, and detachments, occupying the 
beach at short intervals, while the main body lay in the 
towns and villages near. Moreover, on the hill above 
St. Stephano, a telegraph station was erected, whence, 
on the first appearance of danger, an alarm, it was sup- 
posed, could be given; while patrols passing perpetually 
from one station to another, rendered it next to impos- 
sible that a hostile foot should be planted, unobserved, 
Upon the strand. 

Our first quarters in Sicily were at Messina, a large 
and a handsome town, remarkable for the splendour of 
its cathedral, and at once protected and overawed by a 

citadel. We were here when the conspiracy 
came to light, which the Queen, as appeared afterwards, 
had long been hatching, and, with the rest of the gar- 
rison, were kept for some nights under arms, in expecta. 
tion of a tumult,if not of something more serious, 
How the movement began, or by what means it was de. 
tected, 1am unable to say. All that I can relate, in 


reference to it, is this: that we received one night a 
sudden order to saddle and equip; and that going forth 
next morning, we found the house of Sir James Craig, 
the der-in-chief, guarded by detachments both 
of horse and foot, arid.a couple of field-pieces at the door. 
Then followed arrests beyond number, of noblemen and 
gentlemen, and officers of various ranks, some of whom 
died under the hands of the common executioncr ; 
while others were sent into exile. I believe that it was 
from one of these condemned conspirators that the share 
whith the Queen had in the projected rising was dise 
covered, A Sicilian Colonel, having been condemned 
to suffer, was already at the foot of the gallows, when 
he produced a bundle of papers which told a curious 
tale ; while the consequences" were, his own reprive, or 
ultimate pardon, as well as the hasty flight of the 
Queen from Messina. She was pursued and overtaken ; 
and being sent back to Germany, she there ended her 
days, leaving us free from the annoyance which her in- 
trigues had constantly occasioned. 

Besides this, there befel, while we occupied our quar- 
ters in the city, two events, of which, as they made a 
very deep impression upon me at the moment,I am 
bound to speak. The first of these was an eruption of 
Mount Etna; the most remarkable that had occurred 
in the memory of the existing generation: the second, 
the appearance of the great comet, which showed itself 
in 1811 to all the nations of Europe. I recollect that 
on the morning of the day when Etna burst forth, 1 
was busy upon the parade-ground, drilling a hatch of 
recruits. ‘There had been for some time previously an 
extraurdinary closeness of atmosphere, but that day 
the heat was so intense that no one could breathe, ex- 
cept with difficulty, and, as it seemed, in opposition to 
a positive weight upon his chest; yet there was no sun- 
shine. On the contrary, the heavens were covered by 
a dense fog, which grew every moment darker, till by 
and by some large drops of rain fell with a heavy splash 
upon the pavement. I felt them strike me; and on 
‘looking to my white trousers, observed that each left a 
stain behind as black as ink. The natives, dreadfully 
alarmed by the aspect which nature had put on, began 
to flee from their houses, anticipating, as they took care 
to tell us, an earthquake; but they were deceived, 
About ten o’clock a noise was heard as of a distant thun- 
der; and immediately afterwards the thick clouds were 
illuminated to a degree which no language could ade- 
quately represent. Mount Etna had burst his bounds; 
and volumes of flame ascended up to heaven, tossing 
upon their bosoms stones of a prodigious size, and co- 
vering the whole face of the surrounding country with 
a dark palpable powder, of which portions were wafted 
as far as the island of Malta. Meanwhile old Strom- 
boli, though he emitted no fire, began to smoke tre- 
mendously, while rivers of lava were pouring down the 
sides of Etna, involving whole tracts of cultivated land 
in irretrievable ruin. 

I need not pause to relate how strongly the curiosity 
of classes, natives as well as foreigners, was excited, or 
how they hastened to ascend the mountain, in order that 
they might observe near at hand the whole process of 
the eruption. For myself, the nature of my duties con- 
fined me to the city, over which, not long afterwards, 
the great comet made its appearance. I know not 
how this memorable visiter may have shown himself 
in England, or the nature of the feelings which his ar- 
rival excited among such as beheld him; but in Sicily, 
the light which he shed around rivalled that of day—at 
least it much surpassed in brilliancy the brightest 
moonshine. It will much surprise me if I ever cease 
to lock without wonder on the effect produced by 
his coming ; or to treasure up the sensations of astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with awe, of which I was conscious, 
while night after night I. watched his excentric pro- 


gress, 

The comet had disappeared and Etna was once more 
at rest, when the 20th Dragoons received instructions to 
furnish a serjeant’s party for duty at Faro Point. I 
was employed upon this service, and for many weeks 
commanded a detachment of twelve men; out of which 
two orderlies were each day at the disposal of the 
General, whose business it was to observe that part of 
the coast. During the whole of that period the com- 
mon routine of our existence was this, By day, all ex- 
cept the orderlies occupied quarters in a house not far 
removed from the batteries and intrenchments with 
which the neck of the point was covered. By night 
some patrolled in the direction of St. Stephano; while 
the remainder, scraping holes for themselves in the sand, 
slept in their cloaks, fully armed and accoutred, with 
the bridles of their horses fastened to their wrists. 
Neither were these precautions unnecessary. Imme- 
diately opposite, along a range of commanding heights, 
stood hundreds of white tents, around which we could 
distinguish, even with the naked eye, crowds of soldiers 
collected. It was their custom to descend every night, 
and to embark on board of the vast flotilla which lay at 
anchor near the shores, from which, as the morning 
dawned, they as regularly withdrew, and returned to 
the camp. Now our chiefs wiscly concluded that a 
manueeuvre, so often practised for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing, might, sooner or latter, be converted into a real at- 
tack ; and they were determined, let it come when it 
might, not to be caught napping. ‘The consequence 
was that the whole extent of sea-shore, from the Point 
of Faro to Messina, was nigtly covered with armed 
men, not indeed sufficiently numerous to oppose a land- 
ing, if attempted in force, but adequate to all the pur- 
poses both of offering a temporary resistance, and giving 
an alarm to the main body. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the arnties thus 
opposed to one another abstained from other and more 
serious methods of mutual annoyance, than by parades 
and demonstrations. The enemy’s gun-boats would, 
from time to time, put to sea,and ours meeting them 
about midchannel, various sharp encounters took place. 
As often as this occurred, we landsmen watched the is- 
sue with an intensity of interest, such as must.be felt 
to be understood; a feeling which was indulged in to 
its utmost extent by the enemy as well as by our own 
soldiers. For we could see them clustering on the brow 
of the opposite hill, and waving their caps, while their 
shouts, which the wind blew towards us, were heard by 
us as distinctly as the roar of the combatants’ artillery. 
It was not, for the most part Murat’s wish that these 
contests should be waged to an extremity, but occa- 
sionally both sides fought as if they were in earnest; 
and once at Jeast our gallant seamen, though they won 
the battle, did not prevail till after their courage and 
endurance had been both tried to the uttermost. 


CHAPTER ‘XV. 


MORE ADVENTURES IN SICILY. 

Wuue the naval forces of England and France thus 
came occasionally into collision, the soldiers on both 
sides gazed upon one another as two angry dogs are 
apt to do, whose chains will not permit them to meet. 
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I cannot tell exactly what space there may be between 
Faro Puint and the Calabrian coast; but that the one 
lies within long canon-shot of the other we had the 
best means of determining; as well from the practice 
of the enemy’s gunners as from that of our own. The 
French had on the slope of the opposite hill a lofty flag- 
staff with a long six-and-thirty pounder beside it, 
mounted on a traversing carriage. From this, which 
we were accustomed to call Long Tom, it was their 
“ constant habit of an afternoon” to give us a salute, to 
which we invariably replied from a battery of four-and- 
twenty pounders planted not far above the high-water 
mark. That our shot were admirably thrown we could 
perceive, because more than once they cut down the 
French flag-staff, a hit which never failed to call forth 
from us the loudest cheering, Neither were the French 
gunners less skilful in their vocation. On both sides 
a great elevation was used, so that the balls fell in 
many instances almost perpendicularly, yet they never 
went very wide of their mark on either side, and the 
escapes among us were in consequence well-nigh mi- 
raculous. Take the following examples :— 

I was myself reclining, one day, upon a sort of couch 
—a stretcher which I had placed in one corner of my 
oom—with a cigar in my mouth and a cup of wine 
beside me, when down came a cannon-ball through the 
roof and struck the stone floor within a yard of me. 
Being a good deal spent it rolled towards the partition, 
through which, as it was made of deal, it burst, and 
then running over the foot of another man, who lay on 
a blanket in an adjoining apartment, it lamed him for 
life. Not yet exhausted, it passed through a second 
partition and tumbled into the kitchen, beneath the 
grate of which, to the astonishment of several persons 
who witnessed its evolutions, it made a final lodgement. 
There was of course a search made in the house for the 
purpose of ascertaining the extent of damage done, and 
though all pitied the poor wounded trooper, all at the 
same time admitted that matters might have been 
worse, 

On another occasion, an officer being about to shave 
in, his tent, had suspended his looking-glass against the 
tent pole, and called repeatedly to his servant to fetch 
hot water. The man was out of the way, so the officer 
ran himself to the kitchen, which chanced to be near 
at hand, fur the purpose of supplying his own neces- 
sities. He was scarcely gone when long Tom struck 
his looking-glass, shivered it to pieces, cut the tent pole 
in two, and levelled the tent with the ground. Without 
doubt the gentleman owed his life to the temporary 
negligence of his servant. 

Another occurrence, though not less remarkable, was 
more unfortunate in its results, General Heneberc, com- 
manding at this station, occupied a house close to the 
beach, in front of which a sentinel was always mounted. 
{t happened on a certain day that the enemy directed 
more than the usual quantity of fire at this house, inso- 
much that the sentinel observing the balls throw up the 
sand around him, became impatient, He therefore re- 
tired into a court, outside of which he had heretofore 
been pacing, and shut the gates. He was yet in the 
act of fastening the latch, when a ball came, shivercd 
the staple to pieces, and killed him on the spot. So 
much for getting out of the way to avoid a fate which 
is reserved for us. 

On a fourth occasion I saw a ball strike the ground 
near a battery, at which some men were working. It 
seemed to be quite spent, for it was travelling along the 
beach like a cricket ball when the force which has sent 
it from the bowler’s hand is exhausted ; and an artificer, 
being, I presume, of this opinion, ran up and clapped 
his spade before it. It snapped the spade asunder as 
if it had been a thread and bounded forward ; but it in- 
flicted no damage on any one—as another did, not long 
afterwards. 

Two artillery officers happened to meet at a mortar 
battery, and were giving directions for settling the bed, 
when a ball came with such precision of ai.n, that it 
slew them both. It will be seen, therefore, that though 
the sea was between us, neither we nor the French 
troops were absolutely out of danger, and the progress 
of a short time sufficed to prove that dangers greater 
and more urgent were continually impending. 

The summer of 1811 had passed away wit!out any 
effort on the part of the enemy to invade us, and though 
we relaxed in no degree from our vigilance, a convic- 
tion began naturally to gain ground, that Murat wonld 
never cmbark on an enterprise so pregnant with danger. 
Our patrols, therefore, while they went their rounds 
night after night, did so with a sort of moral conviction 
on their minds that they should meet with nothing to 
alarm or molest them. 

It was in this spirit that two dragoons passed, one 
night in the month of September, from Skcleta to St. 
Stephano, and reported at the latter place, as others had 
done before them, that all was well. They then faced 
about, and having paused only to tighten their girths 
and give their horses an opportunity to shake them. 
selvas, they rode back in the direction from which they 
hadcome. It was now drawing towards day-break, 
and in the eastern sky a brighter and brighter glow 
was continually appearing. 

At last the dawn came in, by the glimmering of which 
they beheld, just under the hill on which the telegraph 
stood, groups of men collected on the shore and a num. 
ber of boats rocking upon the water. 

The dragoons, taking it for granted they were fisher- 
men returned from plying their trade, approached them ; 
and their astonishment may be conceived when they 
ascertained that it was a part of the enemy. The fact, 
indeed, was this. Murat, finding the breeze set fair 
from the Calabrian shore, had ordered his flotilla to put 
to sea, and to pass, by its three divisions, to Messina, 
St. Stephano, and Faro Point; one of which, destined 
to act upon the centre of our line, succeeded in gaining 
its haven, Itis probable, too, that had the French been 
more perfect masters of their business, a serious affair 
would have taken place; for the flotilla of boats was 
very numerous, and appeared crowded with soldiers, so 
that all that was needed to give the invader at least a 
chance of success, was, that his opponents should re- 
ceive no alarm ere he had affected his landing. But 
when our men, on discovering their mistake, wheeled 
about, some French soldiers, in order to stop them, 
fired—a most unwise proceeding, which had the imme- 
diate effect of putting all the piquets within hearing on 
the alert. The consequence was, that while the greater 
portion of Murat’s musquito fleet was yet at sea, bri- 
gade after brigade was in full march to oppose him, 
and to the furthest extremity of our line we were all 
under arms waiting for orders. Murat was very 
brave, but he was not then insane. He therefore drew 
off with as many of his people as he could re-embark, 
while the remainder, left to themselves, dispersed and 
fled like hunted robbers to the mountains. There the 
peasantry tracked fhem out and would have put them 
all to death but for the intervention of our troops, by 
whom about eight hundred prisoners were made, in- 


cluding several officers of rank, and amon | 

I was still on duty at Faro Point when the a 
an invasion was given, consequently, except 
ing for some hour besi¢e my horse fully accoutred, 1 
took no part in thebusiness. Not long a: 
however, my party was relieved, and we marched 
to our quarters at Messina, I do not recollect that 
there happened during my sojourn there any thing ge 
serving of record, unless an extraordinary display o 
credulity among the people, and an act of remarkable 
knavery by a priest, deserve to be so accounted, I hay, 
not forgotten that both affected me very strongly at the 
moment, though I much question whether they wil 
bear to be deseribed ; nevertheless, kere they are, 

In a certain part of Messina remarkable for the loy 
profligacy of its inhabitants, and fronting a street which 
was not frequented except by the most abandoned chy, 
racters, stood a convent of Benedictine monks—one of 
the gates of which was surmounted by a picture of the 
Virgin, before which a lamp was kept perpetually bur, 
ing. The picture, being painted on copper, was covered 
by a glass, and, with a gilt frame, faced the south.weg, 
so as to be exposed to the influence of a burning sun, 
at the very hours when his power is the greatest. Ong 
morning, the monk whose business it was to provide 
that the lamp should never go out, announced to the 
pious inhabitants of “ Black Dog Street,” that the Virgin 
had wept, The intelligence spread like wildfire 
the city ; and from all its quarters flocked the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, to witness this grea 
miracle. Now, the monks were not disposed to let the 
miracle pass unprofitably for themselves ;--they ep. 
couraged the people to come forward, but they laid in 
their way baskets, wine-casks, and boxes, with small 
orifices in the lids, all of them empty. Into these the 
pious were invited to cast money, wine, oil, bread, fruit, 
fowls, and valuables of every description ; and, to do 
them justice, the liberality of the Messineans could 
scarcely be surpassed. In gratitude to the holy fathers, 
who erected a temporary staircase for their accommo. 
dation, by means of which they might ascend and view 
the weeping Virgin face to face, they filled, over and 
over again, the vessels that were laid in their way; 
while, the more to perma them in so pious a pro. 
ceeding, a grand procession’ of all the clergy took place, 
With the bishop at their head, and carrying the Host 
in great state, a whole regiment of priests and monks 
walked two and two from the convent steps to the eathe. 
dral, while his lordship took care to exhort his flock to 
walk worthy of the high distinction with which they 
had been honoured. Nor is this all. There appeared, 
the morning of the second day, a legend beside the pic. 
ture, which accounted for this extraordinary display of 
sorrow on the part of the Virgin: she wept because a 
country so pre-eminently Christian as Sicily should 
have passed under the dominion of heretics. 

All this was very well—that is to say, it served the 

purposes of the monks to admiration ; but the English 

authorities were scarcely pleased with it. ‘They, there. 
fore, commanded the artist by whom the painting had 

been executed to be brought to the spot, and proved, 
through him, that the miracle was not so portentous as 
the good bishop had described it. The heat of the sim, 
it appeared, had melted the lead, and caused the paint 
to run, Still the offerings were presented—they could 
not be restrained ; and though the written account of 
the Virgin’s sorrows was taken away, I never heard that 
the bishop or his clergy exerted themselves to persuade 
the people that she had not wept at all, 

The second circumstance to which I have alluded 
may to the reader scem still more trivial, though to me 
it was affecting enough when it occurred. 

There was a Sicilian nobleman, the Prince Salvestro 
Gustavellio de St. Stephano, who did me the honour to 
notice me a good deal, and to make me his companion 
more than once, upon a shooting expedition. He had 
a chaplain—Don Titto—whose vicarage adjoined the 
Prince’s chapel, where, as the house was a large one, 
the Serjeant-Major of the 20th, with some others, my- 
self among the number, had their quarters. Don Titto 
kept a horse, and being very desirous of getting it into 
good condition, he conceived that his purpose would be 
best served by feeding it—not on his own straw and 
barely—but upon the beans and oats that were served 
out for our chargers. Now, stores of this description 
are always committed to the charge of the Serjeant 

Major—and ours, being surprised at the havoc that was 
made in his sacks, desired the man who waited upon 
him to keep a sharp watch. The man did so, and in an 
evil moment for poor Don Titto, caught him in the 
very act of filling an enormous nose-bag out of a sack 

of beans. He seized the thief immediately, gave the 
alarm, and assisted the Serjeant-Major to tie the nose- 
bag round the Padre’s neck, and drag him into the 
Prince's presence. I never heard a human being beg 
for mercy in language more abject than that which 

Don Titto employed. He fell upon his knees, and en- 

treated that they would spare him. ‘The Serjeant-Major, 
however, was inexorable; and Don Titto, being sent 
about his business, was never heard of more. 

The period of the occupation of Sicily was remarka- 
ble for the prevalence of crime among that porticn of 
the British army which was employed in the service, 
How to account for the cireumstance I do not pretend; 
but it is certain that a greater quantity of murders 
were perpetrated, and more acts of depredation com- 

mitted by the English troops, while they held Sicily in 
their hands, than by the whole of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s forces in Spain, though surpassing them at least 
four tu one in point of numbers, On one occasion, for 
example, a soldicr belonging to an infantry regiment 
came off guard at night, and feeling fatigued, lay dowa 

upon his bed, in order to sleep—but was hindered fron 

sleeping by the serjeant of his squad—who, sitting in 

the same room, entered into an animated conversation 

with those about him. ‘The weary man looked up, and 

begged the serjeant to be silent; a request with which 

the speaker did not think fit to comply. Again the 

man raised himself on his elbow, and declared with an 

oath, that if the serjeant would not hold his tongue, and, 
permit him to sleep, he would blow his brains out, The 

serjeant paid no other regard to his threat than to laugh 

at it; but he little knew the sort of person with whom 

he was trifling. ‘The man sprang from his bed, de- 

liberately took down his musket from the arms-rack, 

and shot the non-commissioned officer dead on the spot. 

He was, of course, tried—fuund guilty—condemned— 

and executed ; a poor compensation for the life which 

in his anger he had taken away. 

On another oceasion a soldier was caught by a pisano, 

plundering his vineyard. ‘The countryman either wi 

to seize the robber, or in sume way or another excited 

his fury, for a straggle took place, and the Sicilian was 

killed. The court which tried the murderer found him 

guilty on the clearest evidence, and he was sentenced 

to be hanged. In order to give to the execution as 

much solemnity as possible, al! the troops in garrison 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ordered toattend ; while a proclamation went forth, 
we Sicilian language, which called upon the people 
eae and witness the zeal with which the English 
» shorities were prepared to protect their lives and pro- 
vifies. Large crowds of men, women, and children, 
f° r where the scaffold was erected, and three 
Oo pthol were fired to warn them of the approach of 
pour which was to close the marauder’s eyes upon 
the world for ever. ‘The first gun gave notice that the 
«nef had quitted his dungeon ; the booming of the 
nd told that he had reached the fatal platform ; and 
ie third sent its echoes among the roots of Mount 
Tin, the drop fell. It was a hideous spectacle—for 
the rope being weak, end the man heavy, the former 
ye way, and the wretched creature was taken up, 
ee) from the ground, but quite sensible. A pause 
ily occurred ere a fresh rope could be procured, 

and then he ceased to live. ; 
Strange to say, the effect of this example was so 
sight, that thé very same Ape of De Rolle’s, a 
foreig® regiment in the English service, was put in con- 
foement for murdering his wife. He had gone home 
from the execution, quarrelled with the poor woman 
some trifle, and stabbed her to the heart. He, too, 
gaffered the penalty which the laws both of God and 
wan have awarded to the homicide. Yet the practice 
continued occasionally, amid such aggravations of hor- 
ror, as to chill the blood of those who listened to the 
hleat the moment, and effectually to hinder me from 


adverting to it now. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

PROCEED TO MINORCA, AND THENCE TO SPAIN. 
syon was the order of my existence in Sicily for a 
period of many months, during which the 20th Dra- 

may be said to have been constantly on duty ; 
fill in the summer of 1812, an order reached us to pre- 
pare for more active employment somewhere on the Con- 
tinent. Our preparations were soon completed, and on 
a beautiful day in June we embarked on board of tran. 
sports at Messina, whence we passed round to Melazzo, 
ghere the rest of the convoy joined us. We never cast 
anchor in the latter road-stead, but kept beating on and 
off, while those at the head of affairs were adjusting 
their plans; after which the fleet put to sea with a light 
but favourable breeze. 

An agreeable voyage of a few days’ duration earried 
us to Port Mahon, where, in an excelent harbour, the 
shins cast anchor, and a signal was made to land the 
troops. Minorca, it appeared, was the appointed rendez- 
yous for the entire expedition of which the Sicilian army 
formed but a part ; und till the expected reinforcements 
should come up, it was judged expedient to refresh both 
menand horses. Accordingly, on a small island, divided 
from the main by a narrow channel or ferry, we disem- 
barked with all our equipments; and here for several 
weeks we amused ourselves eating and drinking, and 
exercising the animals, which even a brief confinement 
on board of ship had cramped und stiffened. Neither 
were we hindered from crossing over in our turns to 
Port Mahon, and spending a day among its shops and 
caravansaries, so that upon the whole the season of inac- 
tivity passed agreeably enough ; and we almost lament, 
ed when it came to a conclusion. 

While we lay in this situation, there occured to me 
an adventure, of which, because of certain events that 
befel at a subsequent perind, it is necessary that I should 
give an account. Like the rest of the serjeants I took 
frequent advantage of my position to visit Port Mahon ; 
and,as soldiers are apt to do, found out a good house of 
entertainment, and frequented it regularly. I found 
that it was the resort of a young countryman ofmy own, 
a remarkably handsome and intelligent youth, by name 
Conrad Hertendorff, between whom and myself an ac- 
quantance was soon struck up, which ripened by de. 
grees into friendship. Conrade had received an excel- 
lent education, and was possessed of some property. He 
had been brought up to the mercantile profession, and 
was a clerk in one of the chief houses in Gibralter, 
where a young lady, the daughter of an officer of rank, 
belonging to the garrison, won his heart, and gave him 
her own in return. ‘The attachment could not, of 
course, be revealed ; but the lovers met frequently, and 
something was talked about an elopement, when the 
father of the young lady discovered how matters stood, 
aud put a stop tothe courtship. Poor Conrad, in short, 
was obliged to quit the rock, and had in consequence 
repaired to Minorca, where, being an excellent Spani- 
ard, he soon found employment in a counting-house. 
But his mind was unsettled. ‘The routine of a mercan- 
tile life grew odious to him, and he longed for a more 
active occupation. He told me his tale, and then propo- 
sed to enlist in a corps, of which I shall have occasion 
to speak more at large by-and-by, and accompany us 
to Spain. As may be imagined, I did not oppose myself 
to an arrangement which at once assured to the army 
an excellent recruit, and gave me the promise of the so- 
ciety of a man for whom I had formed a sincere attach. 
ment, Conrad accompanicd me back to my qaarters, 
was gladly accepted by the commanding officer, and 
took his place among the Foreign Hussars. | 

Mcanwhile a large force of Spaniards arrived day by 
day to strengthen us, anda ficet of the most formidable 
appearance crowded the harbour; on board of which, 
e9 soon as an adequate supply of stores had been laid in, 
we took our stations. The weather was beautiful, 
though intensely hot, and the breezes fair, so that we 
held our course in admirable order, and free from every 
accident, till the bay of Blanes opened out before us. 
The scenery, as we swept over the quiet waters of the 
gulf, became interesting in the extreme. A shelving 
beach, covered with low underwood, and studded in all 
directions with villages, hamlets, and country-houses, 
gave place by degrees toa fine open country, far away 
in the background of which uprose the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, leaning like dark clouds against the horizon. On 
our right, and within peint-blank range ofthe sea, stood 
the castle of ‘T'osa, from the battlements of which the 
French flag was waving; while sweeping round from 
it we could detect, with the aid of our telescopes, large 
bodies of troops in position, 

There dedi be ie doubt whatever as to the standard 
under which they served. ‘The whole of the district 
was known to be in the enomy’s possession ; and we 
gathered from the spectacle before us, that a disembarka- 
tion effected here would soon bring us into practical 
acquaintance with their system of warfare. ; 

We steered into the bay slowly and majestically ; for 
the number of vessels, great and small, that composed 
our fleet was prdigious; and having approached as near 
to the shore as the Admiral considered to be prudent, 
we let go our anchors. Neither was anything farther 
attempted that day. We lay perfectly still; and as we 
were just out of gunshot of the French batteries, and ne 
orders were issued of any kind, our sole employment 
consisted in making surveys ofthe beach, It seemed as 


had a formidable army collected when we arrived ; and 


ed from man to man, when that sun set, and another, 
disembark ; till by and bythe hearts of the bravest be- 


days, during which many vessels, which had lagged 


and issued to the troops. This was followed by a se- 
cond order for the boats of the fleet to be hoisted out, 
and the landing to be begun as soon after dawn on the 


the bay. 


calm ard bright, we could observe with great exactness 


each new huur brought some accession to its strength : 
indeed we could perceive columns of horse and foot 
marching from every point of the compass towards the 
rising ground, on which our original acquaintances 
stood. Now, though willing to give our chiefs credit 
for as much of foresight as attaches to men in general, 
we were not without our misgivings when we beheld 
that all the activity manifested was on the side of the 
French. Why this delay in landing? Why wait till 
such a force should be collected in our front, as must 
render the very opening of the campaign a service of 
extreme hazard ? Such were the observations that pass- 


and another, without bringing the expected order to 


gan to fail them, and we suspected that the whole affair 
would be mismanaged. 
_At last, after occupying our anchorage four whole 


behind, joined us, a signal was hung out from the Admi- 
ral’s ship, that three days’ provisions should be cooked 


morrow as circumstances would allow. 

There was some bustle and much rejoicing on board 
our transport, when the signals being interpreted to 
them, the men received instructions to prepare, Pork 
was boiled, biscut measured out, arms inspected, pouches 
stored with ammunition. After which, the horses be- 
ing dressed as carefully as their straightened berths 
would allow, we lay down in our cloaks, Among us, 
who knew what war was, there was compartively little 
excitement. We understood the importance of going 
fresh into action, and therefore slept soundly. Among 
the young hands it was different ; but upon both class- 
es the dawn came with its accustomed regularity, and 
the trumpets sounded. We sprang to our feet, got up 
our horses, saddled and equipped them for field service, 
and lowered them into the flat boats that were already 
alongside to receive them. Finally, about six o’clock, 
the flutilla moved off, and a line was formed with armed 
barges in front, that seemed to stretch well nigh across 


The sun had by this time risen, and the day being 


the preparations which the enemy had made to give 
us a welcome. Along the face of the rising ground, 
in rear of the hamlets; four or five dense columns of in- 
fantry stood fast, at such distances, the one from the 
other, that they needed but to wheel up, and a perfect 
line would be formed. In rear of these was a strong 
force of cavalry, the men as yet standing beside their 
horses ; while field-pieces were run forward, and guns 
of a heavier metal showed their muzzles here and there 
from behind a wall or embankment. As yet, however, 
all was quiet. We lay cunsiderably beyond cannon 
shot, though in momentary expectation of an order to 
push on; and the enemy appeared too much at home 
in the business in which they were going to be engaged, 
to put themselves out of the way unnecessarily. 

At length the signal gun was fired, and the flotilla 
began to advance. It was a.magnificent spectacle ; 
and the absolute silence which prevailed, broken only 
by the splashing of the oars in the water, produced 
upon me a very powerful effect. Yet the excitement, 
if such it may be called, of which I was conscious, 
never unmaned me for a moment. I continucd to 
sweep the French position with my glass, from which, 
by and by, the uprising ofa columa of smoke gavo 
testimony that they were not indifferent to our procéed- 
ings. They had thrown a shell, which dropped short 
by so wide a space as to call forth a laugh from our 
rowers; and we pushed on, still preserving our line 
with an accuracy that was very remarkable. 

We had got within the range of their heavy guns, 
the shot from several of which passed over us, when a 
signal from the fleet commanded the flotilla to halt. It 
was obayed, of course ; and we lay on our oars while 
the man-of-war’s barges and galleys crept on towards 
the shore and began with great diligence to take sound- 
ings. They were saluted both from the beach and from 
the castle with frequent discharges, but paid no regard 
to them, continuing to ply their task not only with dili- 
gence, but as it seemed, very slowly. Our men, there- 
fore, once more betook themselves to the office of specu- 
lating—“ How can this be accounted for ?—Whiat’s 
the matter now?” ‘These were the questions which 
became more and more urgent in proportion as the day 
stole on, till, in the end, it was pronounced by many, 
and by myself among the number, that no landing 
would take place that day. Neither were we deceived 
in this opinion, After we had lain till a good portion of 
our prog was consumed, and the intense heat had affect- 
ed us rather painfully, a signal of recall was hung out, 
and‘the troops returned about five in the afternoon to their 
respective ships. Immediately horses and men were 
taken on board, and all things resumed the appearance 
which had been worn two days preyiously. 

The plan upon which our Admiral and General had 
acted was excellent. By making a demonstration in 
the gulf of Blanes, they drew thither every squadron and 
battalion of French troops that was disposable, and plac- 
ed them on a plateau, whence it was impussible for 
them to act against the real landing, which had been 
resolved on at a point that was far more accessible. 


till the wind set fair for their true destination, was this 
show of disembarkation made; and the very same night, 
as soon as darkness had set in, the whole fleet got un- 
der weigh. An eighteen hours’ passage carried us, by 
this means, into the bay of Alicant, and the few French 
troops that lay there, hastily evacuating the place, we 
were all on shore, and organized as a movable army, 
without having sustained the slightest annoyance. 

Alicant, as is well known, used to be a place of con- 
siderable trade, and is commanded by a citadel, of which; 
though they occupied the town, the French had never 
obtained possession, The town is seperated from the 
suburbs by a double wall, built at a time wher artillery 
could have been little used in sieges, and, therefore in. 
capable of sustaining the attack of a regular army. 
Nevertheless, it formed no bad appui for the operations 
which we were appointed to conduct, because it supplied 
us with good quarters, and was accesible by the fleet ; 
and our chief, General Maitland, lost no time in avail. 
ing himself of the advantages that were secured to him. 
The French, to be sure, being few in number, and ta- 
ken completely by surprise, did not venture to face us. 
They fell back, on the contrary, towards Elda and Vin- 
cente, two villages about six miles distant from the town ; 
while we, establishing our piquets a httle way in advance 
of the walls, underwent that species of organization 
which is in all cases necessary to fit an army for active 
operations in the field. : 

There had been raised in Sicily a corps called the 
Foreign Hussars, an independent squadron, which mus- 


tered about a hundred and twenty men, the natives of 
almost every country under heaven. T'o the command 
of that body Captain Jacks, of the 20th, had been ap- 
pointed ; and while we lay in Alicant, [ saw my name 
in orders, as serjeant-major under him. These foreign- 
ers, with the 20th, and a regiment of Brunswick Hussars, 
constituted the advanced guard of the army,and were 
supported by three regiments of the line of the King’s 
German Legion, a regiment of German Rifles, and a 
strong and most intelligent battalion called the Calabrian 
Free Corps. It was our business, of course, to furnish 
the piquets, and go abroad whenever a reconnoisance 
might be necessary ; and I do not think that 1 deal un- 
fairly by any other troops, when I say that none could 
have performed these duties more accurately. The 
enemy could not make a move, either in advance or 
retreat, without our observing it. We stole in upon 
them day and night, so as to see with our own eyes 
all that they were doing ; and the country people being 
friendly, we were never at a loss for intelligence, which 
rarely failed to be confirmed by the event. We ascer- 
tained, for example, after we had been about a fortnight 
in possession of Alcant, that the enemy were not at 
their ease in Vincente. We pushed them there, though 
delicately, and they retreated; upon which our outposts 
took possession of the ground as they abandoned it, and 
those in rear felt more secure by reason of the wider 
space that was before them. 

We had been thus circumstanced about a week, when 
intelligence reached us that the enemy were advancing 
in great strength. Crowds of peasents pouring in with 
bundles on their backs, confirmed the rumour ; and the 
outposts received orders to fall back skirmishing, to a 
position outside the walls of Alicant. 

Our informants had not deceived us ; for about noon 
on the 18th August, the French appeared in front of 
the’ piquets, which, acting up to the instructions com- 
municated in the morning, retired skirmishing upon 
the line. By and by the heads of the French columns 
showed themselves in front of the main body, which 
stood to their arms ; and after a short time spent in ma- 
neuvring, a cannonade opened, and the battle began. 
The nature of the ground on which we stood was 
such as to prevent cavalry from acting, consequently I 
was little more than a spectator of this affair, which 
lasted from two o'clock in the afternoon till dark. The 
French came on with great boldness, and served their 
guns well, but they made no impression. On the con- 
trary, the British line kept advancing, as it seemed, 
quite unconsciously—so that by degrees the whole of 
the field of battle came into our possession. It was 
not, however, General Maitland’s policy to hazard any 
desperate movement. He, therefore, held his people 
in hand—and when the sun went down, and darkvess 
gathcred round us, he caused the firing gradually to 
cease. But we never laid aside our arms. We lay 
the whole of that night upon the ground, among the 
dead and the dying; the latter of whom shocked our 
ears with their piteous moans, and their wild cries for 
water ;—while a storm, which had for some time pre- 
viously been collecting, burst upon us with a degree of 
violence, which reminded me of the rains and thunder 
and lightning that I had witnessed in St, Domingo, 
Now, as we were not permitted to kindle fires, and had 
no covering at all, our plight soon became such as few 
persons need envy, for cloaks and great coats proved 
quite unequel to resist the rain, which came upon us as 
if it had been poured out of buckets. 

It was cheerless enough, crouching under our horses’ 
bellies, and seeking by that means to shelter ourselves 
a little; but I must do my follow-soldiers the justice to 
state that I heard no grumbling among them. ‘The 
only symtom indeed of dissatisfaction which they ex- 
hibited, was when they though: of to-morrow’s probable 
employment, and they looked at their carbines, saturat- 
ed with wet, and so rendered quite useless. “ Never 
mind,” said one, “ the French are just as badly off as 
we ; and we have still our swords.” “ True,” replied 
another; “ but the French know the country, and we 
don’t ; they are under cover somewhere, depend upon 
it” Yet when the morrow came, the perfect inutility 
of all this speculation was demostrated. Not a French. 
man could be secn ; they were all gone we knew not 
whither, and we remained masters of the field. 

There had been a good many men killed and wound. 
ed on both sides, and the hospitals became in conse- 
quence a little crowded ; but the circumstance which 
we lamented the most, was the effect of exposure to the 
storm on General Maitland’s health, who was taken so 
ill that he found it necessary to return to England. He 
was a kind man, and much liked by the soldiers, to 
whom he had ordered double rations of every descrip. 
tion, in order to console them for the ducking which 
they had sustained ; and we lamented his departure as 
well on private grounds as on public; Nevertheless, 
soldiers are not much given to the melting mood : our 
usual good spirits soon came back, and we made ready, 
under our new chiefs, whosoever they might be, to 
do our duty, amid new scenes, and tu play our parts in 
new adventures. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I MEET WITH A HOSPITABLE PADRONE, AND HAVE A SKIR- 
MISH WITH THE ENEMY. 


Tue retreat of the French not only gave us back all the 


Moreover, they had managed matters so well, that notgground which we had occupied with our outposts, pre- 


vious to the attack, but put us in possession of the 
whole of that tract of country which they had before 
held about Elda and Monforte. For finding that they 
had left no piquets about Vincente, we pushed on, with- 
out seeing anything to alarm, far less to stop us till we 
gained the villages, from which recent events had re- 
moved them. ‘The consequence of this forward move. 
ment on our part was to give something of a noval 
character to our plan of operations. The main body 
no longer crowded in upon Alicant; but, leaving a suf: 
ficient garrison to do the duty of the place, a new posi- 
tion was taken up in front of the ground which hither- 
to our light troops, or, as they were termed, our corps 
of observation, had occupied, 

We remained thus for some time; no event of con- 
sequence bofalling to disturb us, while fresh regiments 
of Spaniards poured in from all quarters to swell our 
numbers, Of these troops it is but just to stute that 
they were well armed, well clothed, and singularly pa- 
tient of fatigue and hardships ; and that when supported 
by British soldiers, they did their duty gallantly. Doubt- 
less the officers were very inferior to ours. They seem- 
ed, indeed, to possess little intelligence ; and as to cou- 
rage, in that respect they fell short of the privates. Yet 
the regiments, as everybody that served with them will 
freely attest, exhibited a good deal of fortitude, under 
circumstances which might have shaken the endurance 
even of an Englishman. 

At all events, the arrival of nine thousand armed men, 
to enlarge the amount of a force so inconsiderable as 


ifthe enemy had long been jealous of this spot ; for they 


é 


ours, was not without its moral infltiénce. We derived 
from it an accession of confidence, while, as the event 
showed, it was productive in the enemy of an effect 
diametrically the reverse. We were all aware that be- 
tween our leader and the Duke of Wellington a eon- 
stant communication was maintained, and that as 

as Suchet should art as a covering party to the left of 
that French army to which the Duke was immediately 
opposed, so long it would be our business to keep him 
in play, and hinder him from detaching largely to the 
northern coast. _We were not, therefore, surprised at 
the state of inactivity in which, during the greater part 
of the autumn, we were kept; nor, our, quarters , 
upon the whole good, and our supplies ample, did 
greatly murmur at it. Yet I do not recollect, apart 
from the ordinary incidents of patrolling, more than 
one occurrence during this pause in our warlike opera- 
tions which seems to demand notice. The incident in 
question was as follows. : 

There were sixteen of our men quartered under my 
orders at a quinta in the, neighbourhood of Monforte, 
where our horses were put up in what had origi 
been a couple of apartments on the basement of the 
mansion, The flog of these rooms had once been 
paved with flat stones; but at the date of our arrival the 
stones were all dag up, and lay in an enormous heap 
in a corner of the sable. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness and hospitdity of the Padrone. He had al- 
ways bread and cheese, and wine, at the service of the 
troopers; and so partial did he appear to their society, 
that even during stable hours he was seldom absent from 
them. On these occasions the old man would bring a 
chair into the stable, sit down upon it, and converse on 
all manner of topics ; always taking care to have a pig- 
skin of liquor beside him, out of which he supplied his 
new companions with the greatest liberality. 

‘The men were much struck with the generous tem- 
per of the landlord, and still more with the regularity 
of his attendance in the stable, which, however, first 
one and then another began to suspect could not origin- 
ate entirely in the disinterested love of their society. 
For they observed that he had no favourite among their 
number. No matter which of them proposed to dress 
his horse, the Padrone was sure to accompany him ; 
and even at night nobody could go down stairs without 
rousing the old man from his bed. At last it occurred 
to them that perhaps he might have some buried 
in the stable, and they resolved to search for it. Ac- 
cordingly a spade and pickaxe were smuggled in one 
night, and hidden beneath the heap of stones in the 
corner, while a sharp look-out was kept for the first 
portunity that might offer of ringing them into 
play. 
_ The opportunity came at length: the old man, after 
— — time nto stable, was called out one day 
wi men were feeding—and his back was scarcely 
turned, when they set to work with might and main, 
to pull down the heap of stones. They were sure that 
the prize, if any there was, would be found beneath 
them ; and the appearance of the earth, which seemed 
to have been recently turned up, satisfied them that 
their surmise was correct. Instantly the spade and 
pickaxe were called into play, and so zealous, as well 
as able, were the workmen, that a hole of considerable 
depth was dug ere the Padrone returned to make his 
remarks on their proceedings—but they discovered 
nothing. Neither could they make a secret of what 
they had been about, for the old fellow’s eyesight was a 
great deal too acute for the awkward attempts which 
they made to deceive him. 
cried exultingly, “is that your 
‘ou ure wrong; all u a scent, 
Come hither, and I will show you oe itliee 

So saying, he took the spade; and leading from its 
stall the horse which stood nearest to the door, he clear. 
ed away the litter from the spot on which its off fore- 
foot must have rested. Then with two strokes of the 
implement he uncovered a flat stone, which he rolled 
aside, and drew from beneath it a watering bucket filled 
to the brim with dollars. “This is what you wanted, 
gentlemen,” said he; “ but you did not know where to 
search for it. Now I did, and I mean to keep it to 
myself.” So saying, the old rascal laughed heartily, 
heaved up the bucket on his shoulder, and walked away 
Moreover, he nut only took especial care that the bucket 
should never again.run the risk of detéction by us, but 
he intermitted from that hour all the little acts of mu. 
nificence in which he had heretofore indulged. We 
saw no more of his bread, nor cheese, “nor wine, during 
the remainder of our sojourn; and though we could not 
help being amused with the result of the whole adven- 
ture, there were those among us who never ceased to 
regret that it had not taken a somewhat different turn, 

The affair of the bucket had occurred about a week, 
when one day a crowd of peasants came in with intel. 
ligence that the French were advancing, Immediately 
the outposts stood to their arms, and while aa orderly 
proceeded to the rear to warn the General of his . 
dispositions were made to keep the assailants at bay for 
as long a time as possible. The line of skirmishers wag, 
formed on this occasion of German riflemen on the 
right, to whom succeeded aparty of the 20th Li 
Dragoons ; next came the piquets of the Calabrian Free 
Corps, with a detachment from the Foreign Hussars; 
then another piquet of Calabrians, and, supporting them, 
a half troop of Branswickers, The supports again con. 
sisted both of horse and foot, under their proper leaders, 
each of whom was of course expected to keep an eye in 
an especial manner on the detachment that belonged to 
his party, and to take care that it was not overpowered. 

I was in command that day of the skirmishers from 
the Foreign Hussars, amounting in all to some twenty 
mounted men; and a captain, whose name it is not 
worth while to mention, had charge of the support. 
We were all in high spirits, for we had fall confidence 
both in ourselves and in those beside us; and we knew 
that the main body was prepared to give battle, so soon 
as we should be driven back upon it. The country, 
too, chanced to be particularly favourable for cavalry 
operations. It was a fine open plain, overrun with long 
grass, and only here and there intersected by the fences 
which inclosed a vineyard, or by some open grove of 
myrtle or other low-growing underwood. The weather 
too was most propitious, hot, to be sure, but dry, and 
both men and horses were in the best condition, Though 
the French came on therefore in dense columns, we 
waited for them nothing doubting, and we met the skir- 
mishers, which they threw out in clouds, with all the 
alacrity that could have been desired. 

There was in the service of the French on this side 
of the Peninsula, a regiment of Hussars, called the 4th, 
which consisted almost entirely of Germans, the natives 
of many different states, and far surpassed all their com. 
petitors in gallantry and intelligence. In the course of 
the war we were often opposed to them, and I do not 
hesitate to say that we held them in greater respect 
than all the rest of Suchet’s cavalry besides ; so perfect. 


ly were they masters of the various acts tn which ¢a- 
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" year, and told him that it was his handy-work—adding, 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


valry ought to excel, and so ready at all times to meet 
us in, fight or in skirmish. 

To-day, for the first time, we came to contact with 
them, and it was ‘impossible to refuse, to their intre- 

idity and skill, the tribute of our highest admiration. 
pan on at first, each man sustaining an infantry 
soldier in his stirrup, whom they deposited in his pro- 
per place, fresh and ready for work, and then directing 
their attention exclusively to us, they goon put our met- 
tle to the test. 

_ Not content to fire their carbines at long shots, they 
would ride fearlessly up to our line of skirmishers, and 
either discharge their fire-arms at a few yards distance, 

or Close upon us with their swords. 

More than once their skirmishers and ours met hand 
to hand, and it did not always follow that from the en- 
counter our troopers came off victorious. 

Where all were brave it may appear invidious to par- 
ticularize an individual; but the citcumstances of the | 
case must plead for me if I err, more especially as the 
gallant fellow of whom I am going to speak, did not 

_ survive to receive the plaudits which otherwise must 
have been heaped upon him. He was a serjeant,.and so 
confident. did he appear to be in his own prowess and 
horsemanship, that without once pausing to ascertain 
whether his comrades might be at hand to support him, 
he rode directly into the heart of our advanced line. 
He then spurred about. from man tp man, firing at one 
and cutting at another, and calling aloud in excellent 
German for our best swordsman tp come forward and 
engage him in single combat, It was impossible not 
to admire the bravery of the man, but it was necessary 
to put an extinguisher on it, 

An Irishman, called Mackan, who waited upon me 
as a servant, had the merit of doing so. 

“Do you see that fellow, Serjeant-Major ?” said he 
to me, 

“To be sure I do, Mackan, and what then ?” 

_ Just wait a bit till he comes again, and the devil’s 
in it, if you and I don’t stop his capering anyhow. 
You ride at him in front, and my name’s not Phil 
Mackan if I fail to give him a crack on the sconce, be- 
fore or behind, when he least looks for it.” 

I was amused with Phil’s manner of expressing 
himself, but approved of his arrangements, and accord- 
ingly dashed at my countryman as soon as I conceived 
that he was in such a position as to be at once removed 
beyond the reach of immediate support in his rear, and 
incapable of escaping me. He made no attempt to fly, 
but met me like a man, and we exchanged a cut or two 
without advantage to either, when Mackan, true to his 
pledge, joined in the fray, and with one blow sent the 
gallant fellow’s head from his shoulders, I never saw 
such a stroke struck in battle. The horse instantly 
bounded forward, and passing within our line, was 
seized by a German rifleman, between whom and us 
who slew the rider the produce of its sale (sixty dollars) 
was afterwards divided. 

But our triumph was not of long continuance; the 
French came on in such numbers that it was impossible 
for us to hold our ground, more especially when form- 
ing up they made ready to 

I had heard several bugle calls from the rear, but not. 
detecting the sound of our own trumpets, had paid no 
regard to them. I now looked round for the support, 
and my astonishment may be conceived when.I dis- 
covered, that right and left of us the skirmishers had 
been called in, and that all, including the party which 
was in some degree answerable for our safety, were 
gone. The officer commanding, it appeared, became so 
convinced of the impossibility of maintaining the -vom- 
bat any longer, that withoutso much as pausing to 
warn us of his intentions, he had trotted to the rear. 
What was to be done? It was in vain that we fell back 
by files, loading, and firing, and practised all the or- 
dinary manceuvres to withstand the enemy’s approach. 
They saw and. despised our weakness, for they put 
their horses to the speed, and a whole regiment in line 
bore down upon us. ‘There was nothing for it but to 
turn tail, so away we went helter-skelter to the rear; 
such as were well mounted getting clear of their pur- 
suers; such as were otherwise being cut off and taken 
prisoners. We lost in that flight about sixteen men, 
mest of whom were wounded, while the remainder 
came to the ground, which the army occupied, burning 
with rage, and utterly exhausted. For myself I was 
quite furious. 

I rode up to the officer who had commanded in my 


that [ would report him to the Commander-in-chief, if 
other means failed of obtaining satisfaction. He was 
excessively angry,.and threatened to cut me down ; but 
T was not to be intimidated. Captain Jacks, however, 
to whom I made the circumstance known, was too hu- 
mane to press the charge; and my own indignation 
moderating after the first burst had escaped me, I, too, 
was prevailed upon to keep quiet, and the thing was 
forgotten. 

By this time the enemy had approached our position 
‘in force, and the line being formed, we made ready to 
receive them, our cannon opening with excellent effect 
so soon as the heads of the-columns showed themselves. 
But it soon appeared that Suchet had no intention of' 
bringing ona general engagement: his sole object was 
to ascertain how we had disposed of ourselves, and 
what’ strength we might seem to have in his front; and 
this, after exchanging a few volleys, he seemed to have 
effected, for his. people drew gradually out. of the field, 
and melted away. Nor did we quit our ground to pur- 
sue,.so the enemy retired unmolested... 

For some time after the occurrence of this affair. all 
remained comparatively quiet in our. immediate. front. 
As the enemy gave ground, we,.according to custom, 
moved forward, till our piquets were again. established 
at Elda and Monforte. As they advanced we fell back 
again, and resumed our old’position ia front of Alicant. 

I believe, indeed, that an attempt was made to sur- 
prise the castle of Denia, of which, as I. was not en- 
gaged in it,.I can’ give no further account than that it 


failed—till the season for active operations wore itself\. 


out, and we retired intu Alicant for winter-quarters.. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE: CAMPAIGN @PENS, AND 1 FIND MYSELF IN’ A SITUATION 
OF-SOME TRUST. 

I vo not recollect that there happened during our win- 

ter sojourn in Alicant‘any event of which it. would.be 

worth: while to give an account... 

We: had our piquets out, of course, and we recon. 
noitred: occasionally along. alk the roads,. and. went 
through the routine of garrison duty. within the walls 
—but of the enemy we saw nothing.;.and among: the 
inhabitants. I was not fortunate enough to-form any ac. 
quaintances of whom I at this moment retain a parti- 
eular recollection. Our provisions: were: good, and 

"served out in great abundance.. We received pay from 
time to thar, Ghoogh kept the most: part.a. good deal 


in arrears; and we mixed in the ordinary amusements 
of the plage, such as the theatres and other public 
shows. But above all, we continued astonishingly free 
from sickness; and the best spirit prevailed both 
among men and officers. So passed the winter, till the 
return of spring brought with it, as is usual, prepara- 
tions for a more active life; and, though the weather 
was unsettled, the army took the field. 

Our first. movement was in the direction of Alcoy, a 
populous village, or rather town, beautifully situated be- 
hind some low woody hills, and surrounded by streams 
of water. The French, it appeared, had a detachment 
there, which it was, I have been told, our object to sur- 
prise, and in the attempt to surprise which,a good deal 
of adventure took place. We moved from Alicant late 
one day (if my memory serves me right) in the month 
of February, and arriving at the village of Beira, we 
halted for the night. The men and horses were put 
into such quarters as could be found, and the outposts 
were stationed ; after which I was just going to lie 
down, when Captain Jacks sent for me. I repaired to 
his room, and found with him Lord Frederick Bentinck, 
who said that he had occasion for an’ intelligent non- 
commissioned officer to be employed upon a particular 
service. I made, of course, no objection to the compli- 
ment which it was his pleasure to pay me, but followed 
him to the house of the Alcalde, where I was, it ap- 
peared, to receive my final instructions. 

We found in the house two Spanish gentlemen, well 
dressed and very good-looking fellows; they were sit- 
ting by the fire, talking to the Alcalde, who rose to 
salute Lord Frederick when we entered. He made 
some remark to them, which I could not exactly cateh, 
and, then turning to me, said, “I wish you to go with 
these Spaniards in disguise to the front. You are not 
to pass the French videttes—neither are they aware 
why I send you with them; but you must keep your 
eyes wide open and observe all that they do, and make 
a faithful report to me in the morning. Your ostensible 
business will be to look after the mules.” 

_I answered, that I would attend carefully to his in- 
structions, and turned round—when I saw that my 
friends were in the act of casting aside their own gar- 
ments, and putting on others, such as the peasantry 
wear, of which a bundle lay in a niche hard by. A 
third suit I soon found had been prepared for me, and 
I followed their example by assuming it. No disguise 
could be more perfect, Our huge hats, brown jackets, 
breeches open at the knee, and leather leggings, gave 
us all the appearance of peasants; and when our short 
cloaks were wrapped round us, it would have puzzled 
the most prying to detect that we were other than what 
we seemed to be. 

“ Remember,” said Lord Frederick to me, “ you are 
never to open your lips ;—your speech would at once be- 
tray you. But play the dummy. Only take good care 
that nothing escapes you.” 

I again promised to keep his orders strictly in view, 
and I and my companions went forward. 

We did not make straight for Alcoy by following the 
main road, but struck into a by-path, which led by our 
left round some low hills, and began to penetrate through 
the wood with which they were flanked. It was dusk 
when we mounted our mules, and the darkness had. 
closed in when about a couple of hours afterwards we 
pulled up beside a lonely cottage. We entered, and 
found there only one old man, who rose from his seat 
to bid us welcome, and produced bread and cheese and 
wine in abundance, with which we refreshed ourselves. 

My companions conversed with him as with an_old 
acquatntance, I, bearing Lord Frederick’s admonition 
in mind, never spoke a word; and the peasant, either 
because he was acquainted with our seeret, or that he 
did not choose to pry into matters that concerned others, 
took no notice of my taeiturnity. He was, however, 
just as attentive to our animals as to ourselves, ‘They 
were all put up under a shed, and got fed with water 
and barley in abundance, ; 

We sat by the fireside till ten o’clock, when my com- 
panions rose, and each loading himself with a faggot, of 
which about a hundred were packed up against the 
cottage wall outside, threw it over his shoulder upon a 
stick, and walked out. I looked after them, and saw 
that they took the direction of a line of fires, which I 
was at no loss to surmise were those of the French _pi- 
quets. They were absent about an hour and a half be- 
fore they returned; and again thrusting their sticks 
each into a faggot, they again departed. This time, 
however, I observed that they did not make directly to 
the front—they diverged considerably to the left, and 
were soon lost to my observation amid the darkness. 

I walked about a little while, gazing on the half 
circle of fires which were burning, as it appeared to mo, 
scarce a musket shot before me, when the trampling of 
horses’ hoofs caught my ear, and I hastened’ back to 
the house. {t was, of course, my policy, if I wished to 
avoid detection, to.feign sleep ; so I wrapped my brown 
cloak round the lower part of my face, drew my broad- 
brimmed hat over my eyes, and lay down upon a bench 
in front of the fire. ¥ had scarcely done so, when a 
French cavalry patrol entered. ‘I'hey demanded bread 
and wine, and forage for their horses ; but the peasant 
had nothing of the sort to give. He was a poor plun- 
dered man—the English troops, and his own country- 
men, had alike robbed him in their turns, and now he 
had nothing left in the house to supply his own wants. 
They cursed and swore, as was natural, and rummaged 


about to satisfy themselves, but found nothing. At last Y 


one of them approached me, and seizing my head, gave 
it a shake, as if to awaken me. ¥ cannot deny that: I 
felt a strange chill come over me when the Frenchman’s 
hand first grasped my-hat: but I never lost my presence 
of mind for a moment; and giving a loud-grunt, I roll- 
ed heavily round, as-if too much overcome by fatigue 
to be easily awakened. The French soldiers laughed, 
and uttered a few oaths, after which they went away, 
and 1. had,. by-and-by, tl» indescribable satisfactig of 
hearing the trampling of their horses, which grew every 
instant less audible, till'in the end it diced. away.. 

So passed the night,.to me a somewhat weary one, 
though the issue of the adventure with the French 
Dragoons tended greatly,to encourage me; and towards 
morning, but long before dawn, my Spanish friends 
made their appearance. Our mules were immediately 
away we went. at a. brisk trot. towards 

ira. 

We reached it some time after. daybreak, and repair- 
ing tothe Alcalde’s house gave an account of all that 
we. had heard. and. seen: since: our departure;. from 
whom I learned. that my companions had: been em- 
ployed as spies, and: that their business was to ascertain 
exactly the position. and: strength of the French out- 
posts. For this- purpose, having: nothing else to bring, 
they had conveyed. the faggots to several of the piquets, 
and. thereby made themselves masters of the neces-ary 
information, which they now communicated. The con- 
sequence was, that about two o’clock in the afternoon, 


ae troops got under arms, and orders having been is- 


sued that no mam should speak a word, we all moved 
forward, 

Tt was a cold frosty day, the snow fell in large flakes, 
and the whole face of the country was covered with it, 
indeed there needed but a biting wid in our faces to 
render the discomnfort of our situatiora complete. But, 
happily for us, that was altogether wamting, 

, On the contrary, the air was so still that each parti- 
cular. snow flake retained its round shape as it came to 
the ground, while the effect of the storm was to hinder 
the transmission of sound beyond the narrowest con- 
ceivable distance. All this was in ox favour, Neither 
did the General seem disposed to throw away the ad- 
vantage through any misplaced attention to the imme- 
diate comforts of the men, 

We moved on, therefore, silent.as the grave, till we 
reached the wood of which I have spoken, as covering 
the low hills behind which Alcoy is situated, and there 
the word was passed to halt, the cavalry to dismount, 
and the infantry to lie upon their arms. I had been up 
all the preceding night, and therefore, im spite of the ex- 
cessive cold, experienced such a desire tv sleep that I 
could not resist it. I therefore hung’ may horse's bridle 
over my wrist, and, wrapping my cloalk about me, lay 
down, My sleep was sound and refreshing, but when 
I awoke my helmet and cloak were bot h so completely 
frozen to the ground that I was obliged to draw my 
head out of the first and my arms from beneath the 
last, and to leave them in their places. | Nor was mine 
a singular case—every individual who slept under that 
frost, found himself on awakening in a similar plight, 
and we were forced to let the cluaks lie till the sun had 
attained sufficient power to melt the icy cords that 
bound them to the earth. 

I know not how it happened, but if our project really 
included the surprise of the French troops in Alcoy, 
from some cause or other it went wrong. ‘The outposts 
being fully on the alert retreated on the main body 
skirmishing, and the whole evacuated the town, almost 
at the moment our advanced parties exetered it, On 
the other hand, our arrival among thema seemed to oc- 
casion the greatest satisfaction to the Spaniards. Food, 
wine, and corr for the horses—every thimg, in short, of 
which we stood in need, was distributed with a liberal 
hand, and many and bitter were the execrations which 
they poured out against the French invaders. 

But it was rot our purpose to keep Alcoy. Ilaving 
delayed, therefore, only long enough to perceive, that it 
was a remarkably nice place, well watered, well wooded, 
and famous for its manufacture of paper, we marched 
back to Alicante, and returned onee more to our or- 
dinary winter’s employment. . 

It was the month of April, 1813, ere the business of 
the campaign can be said to have begum, or an attempt 
was made on either side, sericusly to molest the other. 
Then, however, having received considerable reinforce. 
ments, General Murray took the field,and the army ad- 
vanced about twelve mniles inland to an ackmirable posi- 
tion, in front of the town of Castella. Castella itself is 
an old moorish town, with a castle, which at the period 
of our arrival was in ruins—large breaches having been 
effected in the walls, and the interior entircly dis- 
mantled. It stands upon the ridge of a low hill, which, 
stretching away both to the right and left, becomes con- 
nected with other ranges of greater altitude and rugged. 
ness. Those on the right, though scarcely to be called 
mountains, are very precipitous and rocky, while 
through them runs a stream, by damming up which 
you can inundate a large portion of the plain, just in 
| front of what would etherwico be the most assailable 
point in the position. On the left, again, the hills are 
of a different character; though steep they are not 
rocky, and in their faces are cuta series of platforms, 
on which grow extensive vineyards. To be sure, when 
you, go beyond the distance of half a mile from the 
town, the country becomes much more rngged, but tht 
part on which our left rested was such as I have de. 
scribed—a succession rather of abrupt undulations than 
hills. Moreover, there was a pass through the heart of 
these perfectly level amd accessible to wheel carriages, 
which, in the event of a battle, it was obviows would be. 
come an object of very serious attack. 

Here then we halted, and for about tera days or a 
fortnight working parties were abroad coratinually re. 
pairing the defences of the old castle, and throwing up 
breast-works and batteries wherever they appeared to 
be required. Mcanwhile, some strong parties of Span- 
iards joined us, some of which, and especially the 
brigades of Sarsfield and Rodil, were really magnifi- 
cent looking fellows—their clothing being exatirely new, 
their arms and appointments complete, and the cavalry 
horses of the very best description that the country af. 
fords. Nor tnust [ omit to mention that both they and 
their artillery, of which half a brigade served with Sir 
John Murray's army, did excellent service when they 
were brought into collision with the enemy though 
acting as they did on a theatre apart from ours, we had 
few opportunities of witnessing their valour. But the 
few which were presented left behind an inapression the 
reverse of unfavourable to Spanish courage: tlaey might 
not possess the chivalrous daring of the Fremch; they 
were certainly behind the English in obstimate endu- 
rance, but they were spirited and enterprising, and if 
judiciously commanded might be rendered as good 
troops as any in the world, 

In this manner we exnployed ourselves till the seccnd 
week in April,no enensy appearing in our front, nor 
any certain intelligence respecting either theia positions 
or designs being received. The General then deter. 
mined to push forward a reconnoitering party of which 
the command was given tv a brilliant officer, Colonel 
Adam. The party in question consisted of detach. 
ments from th: Foreign Hussars, the Brunswick Hus- 
sars, and the 20th Light Dragoons, amounting in all 
to some four hundred sabres. There were, besides, the 
German Riflemen, the Calabrian Free Corps, and two 
mountain guns, the whole of which began their march 
in the highest possible spirits: for nothing eould exceed 
the beauty of the scene, and men and horses were in 
high health, and fit for almostany act of exertion. The 
sun shone bright, and the face of the country, refreshed 
by the winter's rains, was one sheet of brilliaxt green, 
The vines were putting out their new shoots, and tho 
olive-trees were infullleaf. twas altogther ane of the 
most agreeable exctrsions in which lhad ever taken 
part, so that to the present hour theimage of it is fresh 
|in my meiory.. 

Our march, that day was very short, for it was late 
ere we quilted the position, and we passed the might in 
.the village of Beira, among the avenues and folds adja. 
cent.. Next morning we resumed our route, and ar. 
riving by and by in the town of Vallena, we found it 
filled with Spanish troops, both cavalry and infantry; 
and_as it seemed, recently put into a posture of defence, 
‘or Vallena, like most of the towns in this prowince ot 
Spaim, was surrounded by a lofty wall, which bore 
marks of having been. newly repaired, banqueted and 


battlemented; while the old gates tuned upon. their 


hinges to give us the admission, which 
signed to refuse to an enemy. they wore 
‘We halted here for a brief space merely to re 

the men, and to strenghten ourselves with the addition 
of a battalion of Spanish infantry, and then regu... 
our progress, we soon reached the brow of an emi. 
nence, from which on all sides the panorama was 
nificent, mag 

Before us lay the great plain of Vallena, stretchin 
far to the north, and covered wherever the eye couij 
reach, with the most luxuriant herbage. On’ the jos 
though removed to a considerable distance, was a rap, 
of lofty mountains, which came down gradually inj 
the level, and lost themselves in a succession of gentl 
undulations, Northward, too, was another range 
so remote, that only the broad outlines could be discer, 
ed ; while on the right there seemed no termination {, 
the level, which a slight rise here and there served only 
to diversify, by no means to interrupt. Yet extensive ; 
was the range giver to the eye, not a trace of the Freng, 
army could be discerned in any direction. Our leade, 
it was said, had heard of their moving ; and certain 
fugitives from Yecla brought in a rumour of their 
having cut to pieces a division of General Elio’s Spanish 
corps, which had been imprudently left there, 

‘Yet though Yecla was but six leagues from Vellena, 
and the action, if fought at all, must have been fought 
on the night, there was no symptom of a desire oy 
Suchet’s part to push his advantage farther. Neverthe. 
less, the purpose of our expedition was to obtain inf. 
mation and Colonel Adam was determined not to go 
back without it; so, after a brief pause upon the brow 
of the last hill, the word was given to march, and we 
descended into the plain. 

On we went, using all the precautions 

among people that are placed in our situation. The cay. 
alry were in front, preceded by scouts and skirmishers; 
while both flanks were covered by riflemen. They 
came the mountain guns, slung across the mules ; next, 
the Calabrian free corps ; then the Spaniards ; and, last 
of all, the German riflemen, who likewise furnished , 
rear guard. On, then, we went—no enemy showing 
himself—no dust rising—nor any peasant meeting 
us by the way from whom we might obtain informa 
tion. 

At last, as we drew towards the line of the low hills of 
which I have spoken as closing in this prodigious plain 
on the left, Colonel Adam gave orders to halt; while 
parties of horse and foot should advance to examine 
with care the valleys that in great numbers intersected 
them. Accordingly, the cavalry dismounted, the in. 
fantry piled their arms, and we addressed ourselves with 
good will (for it was about ten o'clock in the forenoon) 
to such supplies of food and wine as eur canteens and 
haversacks could furnish. 

We had scarcely begun to make ourselves comforte. 
Ble, when bang came the report of a pistol from the 
scouts. We looked round, and saw the cavalry, who 
were farthest in advance, firing their carbines, and re. 
treating upon the infantry, which in like manner began 
to give ground. In an instant the word was passed— 
“ Stand to your arms!”—and the column was formed 
again in almost less time than it may take the reader to 
follow iy description of the movement. 

Still, as the cause of this alarm was not yet manifest, 
Colonel Adam would net abandon his ground. “ We 
must see what they look like,” said he. “It’s no use 
going back with a cock-and-a-bull story : it will be time 
enough to retire when we have ascertained the amount 
of force that threatens us.” And in this respect we 
were not long left in the dark. ‘The scouts which had 
at first fallen back slowly, now began to gallop towards. 
us. ‘The infantry happily for themselves, had a good 
start—whcen, all at once, the rising grounds, which it 
had been their business to examine, became covered 
with French troops, Dense columns, both of horse 
and foot, were moving, from which detached parties 
were thrown out—with the design, as it appeared, of 
preserving the communication between the head of one 
and that of another, Now, then, it was indced high 
time for us to be off.” “ We shall fall back,. my lads,” 
said Colonel Adam, with all the ccolness in the world; 
‘ but we shall do so at our leisure. We were not sent 
here to fight—but the rascals shan’t have it to say thet 
we ran away from them, So,keep jour ranks, and 
move steadily: no fear but that we shall kcep them 
from pressing us.” Our men perfectly understood, and 


ceted up to these instructions ; so that the whole of the 
retreat, as far as Vallena, was as orderly asa movement 
ata field-day. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SOME ADVENTURES IN A CHAPEL, PRECEDED BY OTHERS OF 
DIF.ERENT 


Tue French came on with great boldness, Their num 
bers were so superior to ours,.that to have waited for 
them would have convieted our leader of insanity. In 
deed it is not going too far to assert that almost any 
other troops would have been hirried by their fears into 
irretrievable confusion; so that the retreat must have 
been corrverted almost immediately into a flight. It 
was not so,.however, with us. Our column marched 
rapidly, doubtless, but it never once broke into a run;. 
and as to stragglers, not one was left behind. For our 
rear guard did their duty gallantly. There was no 
end to the skirmishing as well with infantry as with 
cavalry,, or any limits tv the devoted heroism which 
individuals displayed; while slowly, and keeping our 
faces constantly towards them, we gave ground, till the 
walls of Vallena were before us.. 

It was late in the evening when we came in sight of 
the towm, which was so situated, that to pass it both to 
the right and left would have been the easiest thing in 
the world. Colonel Adam, however, willing to engage 
the French in sueh a struggle as would afford to his 
jaded troops leisure for breathing, marched into the 
town ;. while the Spaniards, manning the battlements,. 
opened wpon the pursuers such a fire as effectually ar- 
rested their progress. 

In Vatllena, however, we made no halt. It was our’ 
business, having ascertained exactly how the enemy’ 
Were sitaaated, to.return as soon as possible, and with 
as little. Loss as might be tothe mnuin.body : consequent-- 
ly, taking with us the mass of the Spanish division, and 
leaving im the place only men enough. to hold it, we 
marched out in the direction of Castella, carrying all. 
our wounded along. with us.. But: the night was by 
this tinae. closing fast, and the fave of the heavens be- 
came obscured by quantities of black clouds. By 
and by, a few drops of rain fell},which were followed 
soon afterwards by a furious, thunder storm, and the 
showers which succeeded were of such a nature as to 
penetrate through cloaks, coate—I had almost said 
skins—im a moment, Under these circumstances, snd: 
finding his: people begin to fall out, Colonel. Adam did 
not consider it wise to proceed .too-fir; so he halted 
jabout Beira, the headquarters and general staff occupy’ 
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RARY OMNIBUS. 


ing thé village—the troops, and especially the rear 

to which I was attached, bivonacing in the open 
fields, or finding what shelter they could in such huts 
and cabins as might be scattered near the ground which 
they were directed to maintain. 

The Foreign Hussars, among their other admirable 
qualities as soldiers, were famous for discovering for 
themselves und their horses quarters somehow or other, 
wherever they might chance to serve. 

To-night the prospect at first halting seemed gloomy 
enough; for there was neither cottage nor farm-house 
near, and the olive plantations, though they might have 
done very well in a calm night, presented few attrac- 
tions under the peltings of such a pitiless storm. At 
last after leoking hither and thither for some time to no 

one of the men discovered a lonely chapel, 
planted at the skirt of a wood, and at the bottom of a 
ravine a little way removed from the road. Thither in 
a moment the whole squadron moved and bursting open 
the door, we soon found ourselves under the shelter of 
a roof, sufficiently umbrageous to sheild us all from the 
violence of the rain. There was a lamp burning, a 
perpetual lamp, which was suspended from the ceiling 
the feeble light of which sufficed to make us aware that 
quantities of wax candles stood on the four altars; 
which in different parts of the building were erected — 


' No time was lost in applying to each of these a match, 


so that in five seconds the chapel was lighted up as if 
fur some high festival, : 

And then followed a seene abu@dantly characteristic 
of the ravage of war, and the manners of those that 
wage them. ‘The chapel wag full of chairs, set there 
of course, for the accommodation of the worshippers, 
We had no use for these, so they were cast out without 
the smallest ceremony into the open air; while men 
and horses entered without hesitation, and all found 
room to bestow themselves. 

This done, we began, as was natural, to look round 
us; and the first thought being about money, a sharp 
eye was cast into every corner where we supposed it 
possible that treasure or plate might be secreted. The 
poor’s-box, I blush to confess, was broken open in an 
instant, and its contents, be they abundant or otherwise, 
were soon divided among the spoilers. Then came a 
hunt far and near for the cupboard, in which the church 
plate might be concealed. Yet,—let justice be done to 
the Foreign Hussars—no violence was offered either to 
the decorations of the altars, or to the priests’ vest- 
ments; though the latter, being found, were turned over 
and over with great care, ere they were restored to the 
place from which the first discoveries had drawn them. 

The chapel, of which we had thus taken possession, 
was dedicated tu St. Eustatius, of whom an enormous 
wooden statue, about six feet three inches in height, 
surmounted the principal altar. It was curiously 
carved, in long flowing robes; but it was the counte- 
nance of the image that most powerfully arrested our 
attention, and drew towards it the wondering gaze of 
every individual within the walls. 

The hair of the image—for it had a wig—was black. 
There was a black beard and mustachios; the cheeks 
were coloured with verinillion, and, above all, the eyes 
were dark, brilliant, and most expressive, Go where 
you would, indeed, the eye of the Saint seemed to be 
upon you; so that there were not wanting those among 
us over whom, as they gazed upon his countenance, a 
feeling almost of superstitious awe gained an ascend- 
ancy. ‘I'he majority, however, after eracking their 
jokes upon his reverence, resumed their search, which 
introduced them into the vestry, exactly in the rear of 
the Saint, and of the altar upon which he was planted. 
We examined that littleapartment Carefully ; but having 
discovered nothing of which we were in search, we 
were about to return to the chapel when a shout from 
one of the party caused us to look round : he beckoned us 
to join him, in doing which we ascertained that.he had 
just detected a door, in the wall adjoining the altar, of 
very sinall size, and so artfully constructed, that by 
other eyes than our own, it would have escaped detec- 
tion, We directed all our attention forthwith to aseer- 
tain by what means the door was to be opened, but we 
failed. There was neither lock nor handle, so we 
adopted the approved method of allaying curiosity in 
such cases and burst it open. We hoped to find some 
hidden treasure, but we found only the source of it; for 
the aperture introduced us to the hollow interior of the 
statue, down which two strings were dangling. These, 
of course, we began to pull, when the Saint rolled his 
eyes about in the most’ extraordinary manner, to the 
great astonishment, at first, and eventually amid the 
laughter of those who from the chapel side watched the 
proceeding. Nor did our researches end here: one 
after another we insinuated ourselves into the Saints 
interior—and the cause of many a miracle, with the 
fame of which the whole valley of Vallena rung, was 
made maifest to us. 

Following the course of these strings, each of which 
we ascertained was attached to one of the Saint’s eyes, 
we became aware that the eyes themselves were made 
of glass, and that, in the very centre where the pupil 
lay, both were slightly perforated. Moreover, the eye 
was so constructed that it could contain a small quanti- 
ty of water, which, by pulling the strings, was forced 
through the aperture—a mighty source of wealth to 
the priests who performed mass in this chapel, and the 
cause of no slight honour to the Saint hinself. For 
once in every ycar,as we learned that very night, pil- 
gtims from all quarters, not only near at hand, but far 
distant, were accustomed to repair to his shrine; and, 
bringing with them offerings of money,. wine, oil, and 
merchandise of all sorts, to ask his intercession for the 
pardon of their sins, and their reconciliation to their 
Maker, It did not always follow that the Saint would 
listen to their prayer. If the offering happened to be’ 
of small value, or they were known to be rich, and 
likely to come again, the Saint would give no proof that 
he heard them,.for the first and second, and sometimes 
the third time, Bat,sooner or later, provided they were 
sufficiently liberal, he was sure to deal liberally by them, 

When, as their reward, he shed tears, on the falling of 
Which the bells rang, the host was elevated, and there 
Was as much rejoicing as if some great national victory 
had been achieved. 

We were assured by our informants, that at times 
48 many as a thousand votaries would be on their knees, 
at the same instant,.some in the chapel itself, others in 
the field beside it; and such was the reputation of the 
Saint, that im all that quarter of Spain, none had so 
hin? worshippers, or such liberal offerings presented to 


The movements of the Saint’s eyes, so soon as the 
cause came to be known, produced,as may be imagined, 
extraordinary meygiment among the soldiers, in which 

officers joined heartily, and we played at Punchi- 
nello with his wooden holiness till the strings broke.— 


én were our hands: employed to produce the effect 
Which machinery had heretofore brought about; when 


all atonee there arose a ery, * Here comes the priests !” { flemen and light infantry, and a sharp skirmish ensued, 


.the heights of Castella dropped down into the plain.— 


and we, who had hitherto acted as showmen, made all 
the haste we could to escape detection; We leaped 
from the altar, and closed the secret door; but having 
broken the lock, we could not, of course, fasten it, so 
we ran out of the vestry to wateh among the crowd 
what consequences would follow. 

We had scarcely taken our stations when tlie chapel- 
door flew open, and half-a-dozen priests, followed by a 
crowd of old men, women, and children, entered— 
Among us the most profound silence prevailed; we 
squeezed our lips with our fingers, to suppress the titter 
that rose to them, while, with hands upraised, and every 
other demonstration of horror, the procession moved 
forward. As to the priests, their care was directed im- 
mediately towards their tutelar saint. They ran into 
the vestry, and ascertaining in a trice that their secret 
had been found out, they burst into the wildest exela- 
mations of grief and anger. But their cunning was 
not even now at fault. The church bier was brought 
hastily forward, In the twinkling of un eye the image 
was taken down from the altar, and, laying him upon 
the bier, and covering him with a white cloth, they 
raised a cry that might have awaked the dead. The 
Saint, the altar, the chapel, and every thing pertaining 
to it, had been profaned by the presence of these here- 
tics. ‘* What could they do—what was to beeome of 
the country? But one thing was quite certain—it was ne- 
cessary, if they hoped to escape the vengeance of Hea- 
ven, that the Saint himself should be removed else- 
where.” Accordingly, the. bier was lifted from the 
ground, and, amid weeping and howling, the priests 
bore him off, followed by their blinded dupes, all of 
them in tears, -It was from some of these persons that 
my friend Conrad Hettendorff obtained all the informa- 
tion which I have given above; and,as the poor people 
spoke in the very bitterness of their hearts, I see no 
reason to doubt that they spoke truth. 

The Saint being gone, and our curiosity in other 
matters satisfied, we lay down upon the floor, and, in 
spite of our wet clothes, obtained a few hours’ sleep, 
which refreshed us exceedingly. We were mounted, 
and in our stations, of course, an hour before dawn, 
which, indeed, was the more necessary; for in the 
course of the night the French got possession of Val- 
lena, and our position lay distant from the town scarce- 
ly two miles, We could hear their drams and trumpets 
calling them to arms, almost at the same moment that 
we threw ourselves into our saddles. It was broad: 
daylight, however, before they advanced, and our posi- 
tion, on the rise of a well wooded eminence, covered on 
both flanks by ravines of a considerable depth, prompted 
Colonel Adam, in the spirit of the instructions which 
he had received at the commencement of his expedi- 
tion, to wait for them. They came on with the utmost 
resolution. Their skirmishers, thrown out in clouds, 
bore hard upon our light troops, and forced them to 
give ground ; and then the opposing lines came into play. 
For ourselves, (I speak of the handful of cavalry), 
we were riding about continually ; now making a move- 
ment, as if to meet the enemy when threatening a 
charge; now scattering into detached files; till our 
horses, having fared badly through the previous night, 
began to manifest such symptoms of fatigue, that it 
became necessary to spare them as much as possible— 
It was at this juncture that Colonel Adam received a 
musket-ball through the fleshy part of his arm, and 
withdrew for a brief space to the rear. But he was 
soon at his station again, having his coat cut open, and 
carrying the wounded limb im a sling; in which plight 
he continued to issue his orders, and show himself, 
wherever his presence appeared most requisite, with as 
much composure as if he had been directing the move- 
ments of a brigade on some parade-ground in England. 
We made a stout resistance ; but the odds were fear- 
fully against us, and we lost ground continually, multi- 
tudes dropping both from our ranks, and the ranks of 
the French, never to rise again. At length they won 
the crest of the hill, upon which our two mountain 
guns, after having beén fought with incredible courage 
to the last, were abandoned. ‘When the enemy saw 
they had taken our cannon, they raised a shout of tri- 
umph; and pouring down the slope, made as if they 
would have destroyed us at a single rush. But we met 
them, as we had hitherto done, with a well-directed 
fire, which checked their ardour, so much as to afford 
time for the formation of a new line on the ridge of 
another eminence that lay beyond the valley. By this 
time, however, the main body of oursarmy was disco- 
vered drawn up in the best order, as it seemed waiting 
for the attack. The French, thereforey abated from 
pressing us farther ; ind we were permitted to march 
back at an easy pace, and to assume our proper stations 
in the line without being molested. 

It was something past noon, when spent with toil, 
and covered with dust and sweat, the Foreign Hussars 
drew up in rear of a couple of guns which crowned a 
height in the centre of the position. 

If it had been the General’s design to plant us where 
we might obtain a distinet view of the arrangements of 
both parties, he could not have selected a more conveni-4 
ent spot, for from the brow of the hill I was enabled to 
see to the extremities which flaked our position, as 
well as to observe all the enemy’s maneuvres, which 
were neither few nor little varied. For a space of two 
hours or something more, they elosely reconnoitred us. 
Halting just out of cannomshot, they brought up a 
heavy column of infantry to oppose our centre ; their 
eavalry, which was numerous, swept away in one mass 
towards the right, secking for some open space through 
which to approach us, und expecting to find it where 


On that side, however, the waters of the river-had been 
damned up, and now the entire surfaee of the level, be- 
ing covered by the inundation, presented the appearance 
of a vast lake, By and by,. therefore, as if satisfied 
that nothing was to be done there, the larger portion of 
the French horse returned, and again, doubtless with a 
view to intimidate us, rode leisurely along our front in 
.a solid and yet deep column. ‘Then followed masses 
of infantry with guns, which, filing to our left, showed 
.in some measure on what point the storm would burst, 
and warned our General that in heaping his strength 
‘upon the centre he had somewhat miscalculoted the 
chances. But this error, if such it may be called, was 
‘not of so serious a nature but that it eould be rectified 
at almost any given moment, for the gorge on our left 
was well blocked up with cannon, and several battalions 
of tried. infantry were at hand to suppert them, 
It was now two o'clock, and as yet not a shot had 
been fired, when suddenly a swarm of French Tirail- 
leurs, whom we had observed. spreading themselves 
among the underwood in front of our centre, began to 
move forward. Two heavy columns moved slowly as 
if to support. them, and a battery of six or eight picces 
being brought within range, opened upon us first with 
round, and by and by with grape-shot. 

The Tirailleurs were met in gallant style by our ri- 


but there was nothing more than a skirmish, The 
columns shifted their ground, indeed, more than once, 
_but they did not deploy, and the officers took good care 
not to bring them under the fire of our line. It was 
different on the extreme left. There, a furious discharge 
of cannon and musketry gave notice that.a formidable 
attack was in progress, and the length of time during 
which it was sustained left no room to doubt that it 
was pushed with all imaginable vigour. 

Thrice, and on each occasion, with numbers largely 
increased, the enemy charged the position, and thrice 
the admirable practice of the artillery, with the obsti- 
nate courage of the infantry, drove them back. But 
now a fourth assault was menaced, and an order ar- 
rived for the Hussars to move to the support of their 
comrades, who had been so long and so-obstinately en- 


gaged. 

We left the two guns. which we had hitherto guarded 
to the protection of some of the 20th, and riding along 
the rear of the position were moved up into a hollow 
between two heights, so as to be as much as_ possible 
protected from the fire of the enemy’s guns. For their 
artillery no sooner saw us in motion than they opened 
upon us,and keeping the range with tolerable aceuracy, 
they ceased not to throw both shot and shell about us, 
even when we were partiully covered by the elbow of 
the hill, 

All, however, with a ‘single exception, either fell 
short or flew over, and that a ball from an eight-pound- 
er took effect only ona horse. It struck him full in 
the chest, upon which the poor animal reared up, sprang 
into the air, and fell dead upon his side. Captain 
Jacks observing this, directed us to move a little farthet 
to the left, where the ground was broken; remarking, 
that if they did observe our’ change of position, they 
would at least be obliged to take a new elevation with 
their guns, and to find eut the right one. And well it 
was for me that this flank movement was made. I was 
in the right of the troop, a few yards detached from the 
men, and so sharp was my horse’s appetite, that he 
gnawed the bark from off a young elive tree that stood 
in my front, I had not taken three paces from the 
tree when a round shot struck it, and shivered it to 
atoms. But the moment was close at hand, when even. 
this escape, narrow as it unquestionably was, ceased to 
be:thought of The enemy had charged again, they 
‘were again repulsed, and now the word passed for the 
-eavalry to dash forward, and do as much mischief as 
possible to the disordered and flying columns. 

I have already described the nature of the heights 
on which our left rested. They were steep downs, cut 
tout into platform or terrace, on each of which grew a 
plantation of vines, with here and there a few olive trees, 

It was our business, of “course, to keep as much as 
‘possible under cover—not only because by so.doing we 
should escape a portion.of the enemy’s fire, but because 
by breaking out upon them in a moment when they 
were not prepared for us, our opportunities of doing 
them damage would be increased. 

In order to accomplish these two ends, Captain Jacks 
led us along the edge of the hill on our left, from which 
we were forced to descend gradually into the plain be- 
low, by leaping our horses from one terrace to another. 
The effect of these jumps upon animals, already work- 
ed well nigh beyond their strength, was to exhaust them 
.thoroughly; while upon us the nature of our position 


the French infantry were in the plain and in great dis- 
order, a still larger number cvntinued still to crown the 
hills, which they were obliged to cross for the purpose 
of escaping from the fire of our artillery. These no 
sooner beheld us below them, than they opened such a 
fusillade as to make the most practised among us ask 
himself the question, whether he bad ever stood under a 
musketry fire before. Men dropped from their horses 
—horses fell beneath their riders; and some who held 
their course received impressions which were never ef- 
faced to their dying day. Of these there was near me 
one, through whose lower jaw a musket ball passed, 
carrying away some of the teeth, and coming out at 
his throat, He kept his scat, and was induced to quit 
the field only by perceiving that he ran the risk of be- 
ing suffocated in his own blood, 
We gained the level at length, and then, although 
our horses were cruelly spent, we rushed forward sword 
‘in hand, determined to take vengeance for the loss 
which we had sustained. Our charge was completely 
successful. ‘The broken enemy could make but little 
resistance, and we secured about a hundred prisoners ; 
with whom, finding the fire yrow more and more hot, 
we endeavoured to make eur way back to the line— 
But ere we could reach it the French brought some 
eannon to bear, and threw upon us: such a shower of 
cannister, as to shake us greatly; while our weared 
horses refused to go beyond a walk, and we saw a regi- 
‘ment of cavalry hurrying forward to charge. So cir- 
cumstanced, we felt that in order to take care of our- 
selves, it would be necessary to abandon our prisoners ; 
and. these being allowed te steal away by fives and sixes 
“at a time, soon left us nothing to provide for except our 
own safety. Conrad and I, however, had secured two 
fellows whom we were exceedingly reluctant to aban. 
don. One was a serjeant, who wore a silver chain 
across his shoulder, and produced a watch, which, I re- 
gret to say, we had no time to take from him ; the other 
was a drummer, who earried on his back two drums. 
These we compelled to accompany us, till the storm 
grew so-furious that we could not carry them further. 
We told them to shift for themselves, and the mode 
in which they showed their gratitude was,.to snatch a 
couple of muskets from the ground and discharge them 
after us. : 
“ What fools: we were,’ said I to Conrad, “not to 
stop these rascals firing!” \ 
_“ We'll be wiser next time,” replied he; after which, 
having happily escaped without a wound, we rejoined 
the squadron, and:took up our old position, 
Our horses were yet panting with their recent exer- 
tions, and ourselves leaning on pomme!s of our saddles, 
when Sir John Murray rode up, and praising us for our 
gallantry, called aloud, “ You must be at them again, 
Hussars. They must not escape in this way. See, 
there comes the 20th. Show them that, though you 
have had all the toil. of the day,:they shan’t leave you 
behind.” 
"We answered with a cheer, and- bearing. our horses 
up as well as we could, in five minutes we were once 
more in the heart of the French infantry; upon whom, 
the officer commanding, led us and the 20th straight 
‘down the ravine.. The carnage was dreadful, and the 
prisoners taken amounted to more tlian double the 
number which on a previous occasion we had secured. 
As Providence would have it, our friends, the serjeant 
and the drummer, fell again into Conrad’s hands and 
mine. Our blood was hot ;: we remembered their treach-- 


stood. I thought at the moment-they richly morted 


soon brought a terrible salutation. Though some of} 


érous and cruel act, and we slew them where they} 


At the same time a hearty cheer caused us_ to 
look about, and we beheld the whole line of British in- 
fantry advancing with levelled bayonets down the slope, 
before whom the enemy were fleeing in the utmost con- 
fusion, while over their heads our own cannon continued 
to fire. - This was the last that I could distinguish of 
the battle, for it was already dark when we made our 
charge, and night set in so rapidly that we were com- 
pelled, in order to secure the prisoners already taken, to 
check the pursuit. In like mariner the fire both of can- 
non and musketry ceased, and the troops were directed 
to lie upon their arms, each squadron and company on. 
the exact spot which it occupied when the battle ended. 


CHAPTER XX. 


WE LAY SIFGE TO TARRAGONA, AND ACQUIRE LITTIx* 
HONOUR BY THE UNDERTAKING. 
Never has an order to halt arrived either to man or 
beast more seasonably than this, for I may say with 
truth, that during two whole days, we had been con- 
tinually marching, without being allowed as.:nuch of 
time or leisure as would suffice to allay the common 

wants of nature., 

Fortunately, too, there were issued out both provis- 
ions for the men and forage for the animals; the latter 
being to the full as much needed as the former ; after 
consuming which we threw ourselves on the ground in: 
our cloaks and closed our eyes. But in spite of the 
fatigue of which I was consciovs, I could not for some 
time compose myself to sleep. Around me on every 
side lay numbers, not only of dead but of wounded 

ight, were very shocking. It Was tono purpose 
that I turned first on one side and then on the other, or 
burying my head in my cloak strove to shut out the 
sound ; it was still in my ears, and coming upon the 
back of the excitement occasioned by so desperate a 
struggle, it was more than a match for weariness. At 
last, however, one of parties whom our medical 
staff employed to search the field for such as might be 
exposed upon it, drew towards me, and | pointed out a 
little group of wounded men whom they removed. I 
was greatly relieved when I saw them depart, and then 
looking up towards the clear blue sky, I thanked my 
Creator for having preserved me, lay down beside my 
jaded horse arid slept soundly. 

_ We lay down that night in the confident expectation 
that the morrow would witness a renewal of the com- 
bat, for the enemy though repulsed on all points were 
both numerous and daring, and we believed that if they 
failed to attack us, we should be the assailants. 

But the dawn of day gave proof that we had’ erred 
in our calculations. Not a Frenchman was to be seen ; 
and the patrols which were immediately pushed for- 
ward reported that the line of their retreat was marked’ 
by the dead and dying, whieh they had left by the road- 
side. Immediately there came an order to mount and 
follows We obeyed it of course, but’ we never overtook 
the fugitives, and after a sojourn of some days in the 
neighbourhood of Alcoy, we retraced our sftps and 
took up our old position at Castella. ; 

We remained here in a state of apparent inactivity, 
till the month of May was far advanced, when the camp 
was suddenly broken up and the whole army marched. 
buck to Alicante. 

A secret expedition, it appeared, against some point 
‘nearer to the frontier had been a good while in con- 
templation, and as it would have been unsafe to march’ 
by land in the face of so great a superiority of strength 
as the enemy were understood to possess, a movement 
by sea was resolved upon. 


cise object of our intended expedition. The troops 
being removed’ on board of ship with a large train of 
artillery both for siege and field operations, the fleet put 
to sea for the avowed purpose of attacking Tarragona, 
one of the strongest if not the strongest place along the 
whoie of the wes-tern coast of Spain. 

A pleasant passage of some hours’ continuance car- 
ried us round the coast of Catalonia, till we entered the 
mouth of the noble harbour of Tarragona, and beheld 
the city and castle, Both of prodigious strength, rising 
above it. Built upon a rock and fortified with all the 
skill and care of which the site appears to have been 
capable, it presented a very formidable front; and at 
the period when we made our appearanee in the bay, 
was occupied by a French garrison, perfectly-capable, 
both from numbers and discipline, to maintain it to the 
last extremity. Moreover,the whole of the surrounding 
country may be said to have been in the enemy’s pos- 
session, It is trae that’ bands of armed’ Spaniards 

prowled about among the hills, cutting off convoys and 
harrassing the march of weak detachments. But Mar-: 
shal Suchet was,-to the utmost extent of the phrase, in 

military occupation of the province, and had under his 
orders an army far surpassing that with which it was 
purposed, on our side, to undertake the siege of this 

second Gibraltar. 

Under such circumstances, it seemed the object policy 

of our leaders not to land a greater amount of stores 

and ammynition than might be required for daily con- 

sumption, because the anchorage was a safe one, and 

the space between it and the beach not so extensive as 

to render our communication insecure at any moment; 

yet our chiefs were of a different opinion, and the con- 

sequences, as I shall have occasion by and by to point 
out, proved unusually disastrous. 

Pesides the heavy sea batteries that covered Tarra- 

gona itself,there was a small fort on the left of the 
bay, of which it was considered necessary to obtain’ 
possession, for the purpose of rendering the communi- 
cation between the shipping and the camp at once safe 
and commodious. The task of reducing it was un- 

dertaken by Admiral Hallowell-and his seamen and 

marines; and so gallant was their bearing, that in. the 

_course of a single nightyafler some bombarding from 


while-the troops with a large train of battering guns, 
and an enormous quantity of shot, shell, powder, beef, 
biscuit,and hospital stores were conveyed, as rapidly as 
the means of transport would allow,.to the shore. No 
opposition was offered by the French, neither indeed 
could such have availed them; for the beach- was open, — 
and the guns of our lighter etaft swept it far and near, 
so that without the eceurrence of any casuality, the 
whole force reaclied the land, and the investment of Tar- 
ragoria was effected. Then came in the usual routine 
of digging trenches, fabricating fascines, throwing up 
batteries, and laying down platforms ; afier which the 
guns were run in-and a heavy firing begen. — 

But so superior was that of the defenders to. anything 
which we could bring against them, that it generally 
ended inthe dismantling of our artillery. One by one 
our guns were dismounted, and the siege made but tardy 


Tn the labour of soch operations the cavalry have no 


their fate,.and I think so still.. 


share. It is their business w observe the rear of the 


Neither were we long kept in the dark as to the pre- — 


the ships of war, it was carried by assault, Mean- — 
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camp, to take the patrol duty, and otherwise guard 
their comrades against surprise; and there was occu- 
pation enough of this sort‘presented to us day by day 
to hinder a complaint of the absence of employment 
from being heard anywhere. 

‘We pushed our reconnoissances on in all. directions, 
to a wide extent, and for a time nothing appeared to 
create alarm. Moreover, our intelligence was excellent ; 
for the country people were all on our side, and General 
Donkin, the quarter-master general, appeared indefati- 
gable. At last, however, the bubble, which we had 
long and anxiously fostered, was destined to burst. 
After reconnoitring the roads that led to Reus and Valls, 
we proceeded one day in the direction of Arbos, and 
entering the village with General Donkin at our head, 
we talked of commencing our inquiries; but there was 
no occasion for that; the inhabitants anticipated us by 
reporting that the French were on the move with thirty 
thousand men, and that nothing could prevent them 
from arriving in front of Tarragona within the space of 
eight-and-forty hours. Now General Donkin knew the 
characters of his informants, and felt that he might de- 
pend upon them. He therefore commanded us to 
mount as soon as we had baited our horses, and we 
returned at a brisk trot towards the camp. . 

_ . It so happened that we found Sir John Murray walk- 
ing with Admiral Hallowell upon the sands, and the 
information which we had picked up was immediately 
communicated to them. General Murray credited the 
report at once, but Admiral Hallowell scouted it as 
ridiculous: It was to no purpose that General Donkin 
assured him of the reliance which he had placed in his 
spies; the Admiral insisted that the whole story was a 
fabrication; and that it originated in treachery. In- 
stead, therefore, of assenting to the General’s proposal 
of getting the guns and stores off with as little delay as 
possible, he contended that it would not be requisite to 
remove even the men till the latter should have fallen ; 
for nobody seemed to take into account the impossi- 
bility of resisting an attack from Suchet’s troops on one 
side, and the garrison of Tarragona on the other. The 
only question between them was, as to the probable ap- 
proach of a French army ; and this the Admiral per- 
sisted in rejecting as a fable. I am the more forward 
to state all this, because a different account of the trans- 
action has, I believe, gone abroad; and having myself 
overheard the conversation of the chiefs, I am able to 
speak of it from my own personal observation. The 
result, accordingly, was, that throughout the whole of 
that night and the next day, our batteries continued to 
fire; and that not a movement was made calculated to 
create a suspicion that the siege would be raised. 

Time passed, and every new hour bronght in a fresh 
rumour of the approach of Suchet: Patrols were again 
sent out, which falling in with the scouts from the 
French advanced guard, skirmished with them for 
awhile, and then returned to report what had befallen. 

Now then at last the Admiral, as well as the Gene- 
tal, received a conviction that the enemy were coming 
on, and guns, stores, ammunition, and intrenching tools, 
were all abandoned. The provisions and powder, of 
which quantities had been brought on shore, were rolled 
into the sea. The guns were spiked, the shot and shell 
buried in the trenches ; yet so inadequately was all this 
done, that the booty left behind must have greatly de- 
lighted the captors, and given them means to recruit 
the exhausted magazines of Tarragona. Finally, just 
as the enemy began to show themselves on the high 

at a distance, the last of our detachments en- 
tered the boats, and the whole were brought off without 
disaster, and lodged on board of ship. 

It is not my province to criticise the behaviour of my 
superiors, far less to pass judgment on the wisdom or 
folly of this attempt; but the results were as mortify- 
ing both to us and to the Spaniards, as they must have 
been satisfactory to the French. The fact, indeed, is, 
that except by the bomb-vessels and boats of the fleet, 
no useful service was performed. These harassed the 
town, it is true, by approaching close under the batte- 
ries by night, and showering shells and rockets into 
the streets; yet even their services were productive of 
perhaps more inconvenience to the inhabitants than 
mischief to the garrison, which kept them in a state of 
unwillingness subjection. But however this may be, 
the enterprise terminated as I have described. We 
went off like a dog that has lost a battle, and were 
welcomed back to Alicante by the = of our own 
comrades, and the well-deserved ridicule of our allies. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WE GET NEW LEADERS, AND ENTER UPON NEW OPERA- 
TIONS, 


Tur account which I have given of the expedition to 
‘Tarragona, is, I ain aware, very imperfect. There 
were some movements made, previous to the final em- 
barkation, of which I cannot speak at all, and others, 
concerning which my memory serves so little, that I 
am unwilling to touch upon them. It strikes me, for 
example, that though the British force was all taken on 
board at Tarragona, some Spanish corps that served 
alohg with us, retreated by land as far as the Col de 
Balaguer, and that preparations were at one moment 
‘made for a second debarkation at the latter spot. More- 
over, if I do nut deceive myself, a large portion of our 
infantry did disembark, and for a single day faced the 
enemy. But not having myself had any share in the 
operations, I am unwilling to hazard statements which 
may be quite erroneous, and can amount only to con- 
jecture. One thing, however, is quite certain, that 
while we lingered at this part of the Catalonian coast, 
new C Jers-in-chief both for our land and sea 
forces arrived; and that the troops had at their head, 
when we renewed our old quarters in Alicante, Lieu- 
teniant-General Lord William Bentinck. 
We re-entered the harbour of Alicante towards the 
latter end of June, and remained perfectly quiet till the 
8th of July. The interval was doubtless spent by the 
heads of departments in making preparations for a 
move; for on the morning of the 9th, the army took 
the field. No enemy appeared to harass us; none were 
reported by the peasantry to be near, so we pushed for- 
ward leisurely, and in excellent order, towards Valencia. 
It was not so with our Spanish allies, the brigades of 
Saarsfield and Rodil. ‘These, moving upon our flanks, 
were engaged in constant affairs with detached bodies 
of French troops which gave way before them, and ac- 
quitted themselves, as far as we could learn, with great 
gallantry. But to us no opposition was offered, so that 
our progress resembled more the passage of an army 
through a country which is at peace, than the opening 
of a campaign in the face of an enemy, whose activity 
and numerical strength were alike formidable. 
When we broke up our camp, we were given to un- 
derstand that Valencia was in possession of the French: 
as we drew towards it, which was done by slow marches, 


were immediately turned in the direction of the towm 
and we entered it in triumph. Neither would it be pos- 
sible to exceed the joy with which the inhabitants re- 
ceived us, or the marks of the respect with whith, on 
all hands, we were greeted. 


As we approached the city, the walls were observed to 
be hung with pieces of silk of all colours, and here and 
there with tapestry. Across the streets triumphal 
arches were erected; green boughs strewed the pave- 
ments; while, in the balconies stood ladies and gentle- 
men, who waved their handkerchiefs, and showered 
down flowers upon our heads. As to Lord William 
Bontinck, I thought he would have been smothered 
with their nosegays. They heaped them upon. him, 
not from their hands, but out of baskets, and made the 
air resound with cries of “ Viva los Angleses!” “ Viva 
le Général Liberante !” 

In this manner we marched through Valencia, our 
colours flying and bands playing, and sure I am that if 
the prayers of the poor people could have availed, not a 
mian of us would have sustained hurt from that moment 
to the close of his life. Yet they mixed up their con- 
gratulations with statements to the effect that the enemy 
were not far distant, and that without doubt we should 
be called upon, ere many days elapsed, to give them 
battle. The Foreign Hussars were soon made to un- 
derstand that the General had not been careless of this 
intelligence. We halted in Valencia only one day, 
wher; together with our old friends the Calabrian and 
German rifles, we were sent out to do the duty of pat- 
rolling and advanced posts. 

It was not our policy by lingering long in this place, 
to give an opportunity to the French of maturing their 
plans at leisure. After a brief halt, therefore, the co- 
lumns once more pushed forward, following the road by 
the sea-shore which leads to Tortosa on the Ebro. There 
was nothing worthy of record in all this march. No 
hostile bodies opposed us, no patrols encountered ours, 
and we reached the bank of the river, at a place called 
Amposa, without having occasion to fire a shot. There 
is a ferry here, across which Lord William made haste 
to throw us, supporting his cavalry as soon as possible 
with infantry and guns. But we did not land at Tor- 
tosa: that was still in possession of the enemy, and 
being strongly fortified, it was not judged expedient to 
waste our valuable time in front of it, 

While the rest of the army was crossing the Ebro, 
the advanced guard went out in ell directions to recon- 
noitre; we of the Foreign Hussars following a road 
which seemed to conduct towards Tortosa. We were 
riding along expecting no adventure, of any sort, when 
all at once we observed in a valley below usa caravan 
of sixty bullocks carts, and a large train of mules 
marching under an escort of French infantry. To 
charge them was the work of a moment. Forward we 
rode down the stope of the descent, without drawing 
either carbine or pistol, and threw ourselves upon them, 
sword in hand, with such rapidity that they never 
thought of attempting to make resistance. They flung 
away their muskets, called for quarter, and to a man 
were made prisoners. This was the first opportunity 
that we had had of coming into collision with the 
French since the arrival of Lord William Bentinck to 
command us, and it was hailed as a favourable omen 
of what might follow. Moreover, it was the source of 
much rejoicing, both to us and to our comrades the 
Calabrese; all of whom helped themselves without 
scruple to the wine and food, with which in great quan- 
tities the cars were loaded. We had taken a convoy of 
provisions on its way to Tortosa, of which the governor 
was anticipating the blockade; and besides being pub- 
licly thanked in orders, each man got his canteen filled 
with excellent wine, and as much bread and salt fish 
as he chose to carry along with him. 


to feel that we were engaged in something more than a 
mere game of warfare. ‘The enemy seemed reluctant 
to abanden the ground between Tortosa and Tarragona, 
and were ot removed from it without frequent encoun- 
ters between our advanced parties and their rear-guard. 
But they did fall back leisurely, permitting us to occupy 
at Cambrils a position which they had taken up in 
order to cover the town; and eventually when threat- 
ened at Arbos, Valls, and Reus, retiring still farther 
towards the frontier. The consequence of these suc- 
cesses was, that Lord William Bentinck invested T'ar- 
ragona, and pushing back the enemy to Vilia Franca, 
established his line of observation in and around Arbos, 
With the general movements of the army I am too 
little acquainted to hazard an opinion concerning them. 
I do not even know where our head-quarters were at 
this time established ; but for myself, my station wag 
with the corps to which I belonged, the Calabrese, the 
riflemen, and a battalion of the 27th on the right of the 
line, so to touch the sea between the villages of Torre 
del Borra and Altafalla. Here being far in advance of 
the main body, we were required to exercise the utmost 
vigilance ; and never, for onc moment, either by night 
or day, was our vigilance relaxed. 
At first our piquets were stationed in front of Torre 
del Borra, the main body itself being posted in the vil- 
lage; but such an arrangement was considered too 
dangerous, and another took place. Torre del Borra 
was held as a post only during the day, and regularly 
as ten o’clock at night came round, it was evacuated. 
We then left a piquet in its rear, fell back about a mile 
to Altafalla; and keeping saddled and accoutred were 
ready for action, so soon as the alarm should be given. 
We were thus situated—that is to say, Torre del 
Borra was still kept as a prominent station, when Colo- 
nel Adam one day directed a party of the Hussars, with 
some of the riflemen and light infantry, tu attend him 
on a reconnoisance to the front. 
He expressed a wish that I should take command of 
the Hussars, and about six o’clock in the evening, or 
perhaps somewhat later, we moved from the village 
towards some low woods that skirted the base of rising 
ground, a little to the left. 
A guide, of course, attended us; indeed, in a strange 
country, guides are essential to all military operatiuns, 
and we were instructed to preserve a perfect silence, 
and to be greatly on the alert. In this manner we 
traversed the wood, at the farther extremity of which 
the escort was halted, while Colonel Adam handing his 
portfolio and writing materials to me, desired me to 
attend him. “We must go very cautiously to work, 
Serjeant Major,” said he, “ for we are close upon them 
—they are at the upposite side of the hill.” And cau- 
tious we undeniably were: moving at the slowest pos- 
sible walk, we crept up the face of the ascent till the 
Colone! reached a point whence he could ‘make his ob- 
servations. 
Immediately the telescope was at his eye, and he 
swept the enemy’s position: afier which he took his 
portfolio from me, and throwing his right foct ou the 
pommel of the saddle, noted down what he had seen. 
This was repeated several times; and we had kept our 
‘ground about ten minutes when beng came a musket- 
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ball from a neighbouring copse, which just grazed the 
side of the Colonel’s hat. 

“This won’t do,” said he, looking up and handing 
me the portfolio, “1 must preserve my life for another 
occasion. It’s no use sitting here, for we are discover- 
ed.” Accordingly we wheeled about and rode towards 
our escort, just as a piquet of the enemy, both horse 
and foot, crowned the ridge. They gave us a volley to 
no purpose, but they did not venture to pursue, for it 
was already getting dark, and they saw that we had 
support at hand; so we retraced our steps leisurely 
through the wood, and returned to Torre del Borra un- 
injured, 

1 do not know whether this little reconnoissance had 
any influence in producing the movement, but we 
shortly afterwards withdrew from Torre del Borra, and 
left only a piquet in front of the village, which fell back 
every night as darkness set in, to a station in the rear. 
Meanwhile our division, if such it deserves to be called, 
was quartered in Altafalla. Not that Altafalla was our 
rallying post ; on the contrary, it was our nightly cus- 
tom to march about three miles backwards on the road 
to Tarragona, where, in certain vineyards and among 
some broken ground that flanked the highway to the 
left, we formed line; after which, both men and horses 
bivouacking in order of battle, we staid there till day- 
break came in, and then marched back to the village. 
Moreover, it soon became apparent to us, that the 
enemy, besides having some great object in view, were 
perfectly aware of our numerical inferiority. 

Scarcely a day passed, without their pushing forward 
some attack upon our piquets, which sometimes suc- 
ceeded in forcing them from their ground, and some- 
times ended in the repulse of the assailants. 

The French had a stroug force of cavalry opposed to 
our single squadron. These were tke 21st Dragoons, 
a regiment of Grenadiers & Cheval, and though last not 
least, our old friends the 4th Hussars, whose eourage 
and dexterity put us to infinitely more trouble than that 
of the other two regiments combined. 

These fellows seemed, indeed, to have no sense of 
danger. They would ride close to our videttes, fire 
their pistols in their faces, or exchange a few passes 
with their swords, as if for exercise; and as to their 
vigilance, no cat, when watching at the hole of a mouse, 
could be compared with them. <A rat might not stir 
without their detecting it; and they were never shy to 
let us know that their eyes were open, It was impos- 
sible not to respect enemies, who oceasioned to us so 
much trouble; and as we were not inferior to them in 
any of the qualifications that make up the soldiers cha- 
racter, I have reason to believe that the fecling was mu- 
tual. 

Thus it fared with us for the space of about a fort- 
night, when there arrived from another part of our line 
such a reinforcement, both of men and guns, as put us 
pretty much at our ease. Besides the Brunswick Hus- 
sars—a very acceptable addition to our small cavalry 
force—there came several battalions of infantry, to- 
gether with four pieces of cannon of small calibre, but 
still worth mentioning. ‘The addition of this new 
corps seemed to produce the same effect upon Colonel 
Adam that it did upon us. It encouraged him to hold 
his ground more resolutely; and as we had a couple 
of gun-boats in a creek, just in front of Torre del Borra, 
we ielt tolerably secure. The result was, that, instead 
of retiring, as we had previously done, immediately 
after dark to Altafalla, we rushed forward about half a 
mile in front of it, and threw up a couple of batteries 
in a sort of echellon line, one on cach side of the high 
road. It became our custom henceforth to form there 
night after night; though indeed not many nights 
elapsed ere the value of our new position, in a military 
point of view, was put to a severe test, 

1t was somewhere about the 14th of August, just as 
the village clock had struck two, that, being in line, as 
usual, on each side of the road before Altafulla, we 
heard one morning a more than common bustle in the 
street of Torre del Borra. 1 regret to say that the 
piquet stationed there consisted of a serjeant’s party of 
the Foreign Hussars, who were so little attentive to the 
important nature of their trust, that theg all lay down 
and slept. It istruc that they had their videttes out, to 
whose vigilance they were justified in trusting a little ; 
but the commandant of an outpost who trusts to any- 
thing except his own eyes and ears, is not worthy to 
hold even the meanest rank in the army. Well, the 
piques slept—while the French, advancing in profound 
silence and perfect order, rushed upon the videttes, who 
had barely time to fire their carbines, wheel about, and 
gallop off. 

The horse of one man stumbled and fell, and he was 
instantly made prisoner; the other effected his escape, 
but he was the only individual belonging to the entire 
party that did so. For the French, pursuing at speed, 
entered ‘T'orre del Borra close at his heels, and coming 
upon the piquet ere they bad time to mount, made the 
whole of them prisoners, In Torre del Borra, however, 
their advance made some pause, so as to permit the 
main body to come up with them, by which means our 
‘solitary scout succeeded in reaching the position un- 
harmed, and prepared us for the sort of visit that we 
were about to receive, 

Silent as the grave we all stood to our arms. The 
batteries of which I have just spoken were already 
armed, each with a couple of guns; and their situa- 
tion was such, tnat while both could fire at once, the 
one being a short space in advance of the other, it was 
competent te them to rake an enemy who should have 
penetrated beyond the more forward of the two. 

Behind their parapets, as well as among the fields 
beside them, there was the most perfect stillness, More- 
over, no lights were shown; for the very slow matches 
were concealed under cover of the banquet; and as to 
the rest, the night was sufficiently dark to cover all that. 
Silent as the grave, therefore, and with all our senses 
wide awake, we stood ready for the contest; neither 
were we kept along in suspense. There came up upon 
the quict night air the tramp of many feet, regular, 
firmly set, and nowise hurried; denoting the approach 
of a strong column, which entertained no suspicion that 
it was in the immediate vicinity of danger. It was in 
vain that we strained our eyes, in the hope of discover. 
ing the outlines of the men from whom the sound pro- 
ceeded... 

There was no moon in the heavens; and though the 
stars were out, yet their brilliancy had at this hour be. 
gun tofade; or if it were not so, it sufficed not to give 
effect to our powers of vision. ‘T'herefore, we could 
only guess at the probable numbers of our assailants 
from the long, hollow, and unceasing nvise occasioned 
by their march ; and that to ears that we accustomed 
to pay regard to similar annunciations, afforded a tolera- 
bly distinct proof that their force was very great. 

On they came, no drums beating, nor any word of 
command being pronounced in a tone more audible 
than a whisper, till the head of the column had arrived 
within pistol-shot of our more advanced battery. Bang, 


bang, went the guns at this instant, both loaded to the 
muzzle with grape and canister, while a volley of mus.. 
ketry from each side of the way shed a bright but mo. 
mentary glare over the darkness of the.night. I have 
no words in which to describe the effect of this unlook. 
ed-for salutation. The guns were admirably served ; 
the musketry, though fired more at random, told; and 
the enemy’s column halted, w d, and recoiled, and 
then broke into a confused mass among the fields on 
either hand. , 
Now could be heard the voices of officers calling to 
the men to follow—now a sort of yell or shout gave no. 
tice of a second attack ; and, by-and-by, a rush, at double. 
quick or charging pace, carried a large body of men 
clear beyond the advanced battery. But they came 

into a situation where a two-fold slaughter overtook 
them. The second battery opened, while the infantry 
in support of it poured in such a close and well-sustain. 
ed fire, that no man could face it and live. Again the 
enemy were driven back, and again our people cheer- 
ed triumphantly, as daring them to a renewed en- 
counter. 

In this manner, the French made repeated attempts 
to burst through us, while a lesser body made an obli- 
que movement to the left, in the hope of turning our 
position ; but in this direction, as well as on the main 
road, we were prepared for them. They were met, 
roughly handled, and driven back, leaving upon the 
field many killed and wounded, among the former of 
which was an officer on Marshall Sucyet’s staff, and 
the bearer, as was as€ertained on examining his body, 
of important dispatches. This man seemed resolute, 
at all hazards, to penetrate as far as Tarragona, and met 
his death in attempting it. He was a very gallant fel- 
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intelligence came in that they had retreated. Our faces 
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low, and died as became a good soldier. side, 
The affair at Altafalla, though very sharp while it lent s 
lasted, was not of long continuance. Foiled in three fourt 
attempts to force our position, the enemy ceastd by de- comy 
grees to molest us, and long before dawn had retired in habit 
some disorder to their position in front of Villa Franca. the sl 
For us, we did not attempt to follow them. It was loung 
enough to have maintained ourselves against such fear. busin 
ful odds ; it would have been madness to have aimed at on th 
more; so we held our ground, and congratulated one In 
another when daylight came in, on the success which of the 
had attended our efforts. To the Foreign Hussars, in- sense 
deed, the sense of this victory was not without its alloy. ledge 
We were heartily ashamed of the negligence of our intelli; 
comrades, and blushes when we read in gencral orders of serj 
next day a rebuke which we felt to be merited. It is perint 
only surprising that Lord William did not extend his were 
censure to the commanders of the two gun-boats which weake 
lay in Torra del Borra creek. Though thrown into that the tor 
situation for the express purpose of enfilading a large this a 
space of the high road, they never fired a shot, but per- we we 
mitted the enemy’s column to pass them, both in as we 
the advance and in the retreat, without the slightest of spen 
molestation. was re 
lation. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THERE ARE OTHER AMUSEMENTS IN WAR THAN CUTTING comma 
THROATS ; AND 1 SEK SOMETHING OF THEM. that w: 
So far we had triumphed ; but it soon appeared that to own di 
maintain the forward position, and carry on the siege hotels i 
of Tarragona at the same time, was more than our fee- ket squ 
ble army could accomplish. Suchet, we learned from We 
our spies, had received large reinforcements, and was ing thi 
making every preparation to relieve the place. It is tion wh 
not in my power to tell either how the French general reluctas 
maneuvred, or what measures Lord William Bentinck abode tl 
took to oppose him ; for I only know that in a day or with th 
two after our fight at Altafalla, we were commanded to who ha 
retreat. We fell back, in consequence, immediately 80 press 
after night-fall, and never came to a halt till we reached our bac 
a position which we had formerly occupied, between and usl 
Tarragona and Cabrils. Here the whole army haltec, size and 
leaving Suchet free to deal with Tarragona and its gar- to it, mi 
rison as might to himself appear most expedient. content 
We took up our gronnd at Cabrils, either on the 16th rooms a 
or 17th of August, and keept a sharp Jook-out to our for Cont 
front ;when, on the night of the 18th, an explosion took effection 
place that shook the very earth beneath our feet. The does not 
sound was louder than the loudest thunder; and the generosi 
effect upon all living and dead substances, withen reach: farther 
of its influence, resembled that of an earthquake. We forded. | 
were utterly at a loss to conjecture to: what cause the and exp! 
event ought to be attributed, and put to one another a single be 
thousand questions which nobody could answer ; till, convenie 
with the morrow’s dawn, came intelligence that the enc- Havin 
my had evacuated Tarragona, after blowing up its pow- and spen 
der magaziens, and ruining its defences. Immediately at one of 
the word was given to march to the front. The French, a crowd 
our spies informed us, were in full retreat: they had some bat! 
left not so much as a post of observation behind them; ff whom an 
and such of the stores as they found it impracticable to J sat a rea: 
carry away, they had committed to the flames, or cast J and noye 
into the sea, to us, anc 
We pushed on, after receiving this intelligence, in § full and | 
the highest possible spirits; and, arriving at the site of J most refi 
the encampment which our investing force had occu- § we again 
pied, we there halted. I applied for, and obtained, per- § our boat 
mission on the following day to visit the city, and found ff however, 
it,as to both defences and buildings, in a state of cruel neighbour 
dilapidation. The solid walls, turn by the force of the went to t 
gunpowder, presented here and there enormous breaches, § what the | 
at the base of which lay fragments of masonry resem- ff We found 
bling rocks that had been cast down from the summit ff the house, 
of a mountain, rather than portions of a work fabricated scribed. 
by the hand of man. In other places, where the quan- J which an 
tity of powder ap»led had been less, there were mere § was a larg 
rents and fissures in the rampartst, through some of J and that o 
which a man might have squeezed his body, and that § towards o 
only with difficulty, But the most remarkable effect of J cither to 1 
the explosion was exhibited in the eondition of the Ours was 
houses. Many were, of course, a heap of ruins; but ff view of th 
many more, though they stood for a day or two after J the single 
the concussion took place, had received such a shake, have just s 
that the walls gradually crumbled, or the stone work J I had pi 
clave asunder, and the roofs fell in, burying beneath them Vimiero, a 
all that chanced to be witlin doors. ‘There was one J Whithersoe 
occurance of this kind, so remarkable, that I must hess of ou 
permitted to deseribe it in detail. ‘ we made u 
Tarragona being now in our possession, was imme- | jects, on tl 
diately converted into a sort of general depot, in which Within the 
not only the magazines for the army might be establish- gaze it 
ed, but the sick and wounded taken care of, ‘The best | that a nan 
houses in the place were appropriated, as is usual in like J “We'll hay 
+ cases, to the service of the hospital; and into these oUt F you the tel 
invalids, now a very numerous body, were removed, Course of 
happened one day that a wounded man, as he lay awake J teligiosa,” 
and uneasy upon his bed, cast his eyes towards the w T took th 
of the room which was opposite to him, and adjoined J tore out a | 
the street. his inexpressible distnay he beheld the large 
stones begin to rend asunder, and the plaster to them to m 
down upon the floor in a shower. At first he distrusted you shut u 
the evidence of his own sences; but when the crevice deliverer, 
yawned again, and became wider, he shouted for on¢# Pace from t 
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of the attendants, and, pointing out the state of the build. 
ing, explained what had happened. The medical gentle- 
man, being made aware of the fact, lost no time in 
clearing out the hospital. The sick were removed as 
fast as an abundant command of means would allow ; 
and, in less than a quarter of an hour the house was 
empty. Had the measure been less prompt, it would 
have been attempted in vain; for scarcely was the last 
litter conveyed beyond the threshold, when the front 
wall gave way, and of that once stately mansion nothing 
remained but a heap of ruins, 

Having seen, in the course of this day’s ramble, as 
much of Tarragona as [ desired to see, it was with in- 
finite satisfaction that I heard not long afterwards that 
we were going tomove upon Arcos, and ultimately as 
far as Reuss, 

Ofthe beauty of the latter town we had heard much, 
and we longed greatly to see it; neither did the reality, 
as sometimes happens, fall short of our expectations. 
Of Arcos I cannot say so much; it was very dirty, 
with few houses from which almost all the inhabitants 
had not fled which effectually barred 
us from experiencing the smallest regret at leaving it. 
But Reuss was in every respect the reverse of this. 
The suburbs, consisting of villas rather than of houses, 
clustered together, exhibited a profusion of groves, plea- 
sure-grounds, florwer-gardens, and water-courses, while 
inside the walls, streets, clean and regular, conducted 
you, on all sides, towards a great square, within which 
a daily market was held. There might be scen expos- 
ed for sale, poultry, eggs, fruits, vegetables—every thing, 
in short, which the surrounding districts could supply, 
or the most determined lover of the table desire to pos- 
sess: and round that open space were houses on one 
side, consisting entirely of hotels; on another, of excel- 
lent shops ; on a third, of private dwellings; while on the 
fourth was what inay be termed the high street. To 
complete the picture, I may add, that in front of these 
habitations, at least on two sides, ran a piazza, beneath 
the shade of which it was customary for the citizens to 
lounge, either smoking their cigars, or transacting such 
business as might, from time to time, make demands 
on their attention. 

I must now return to my friend Conrad Hettendorff, 
of the Foreign Hussars, He had become, in every 
sense of the term, an excellent soldier; and his know- 
ledge of the Spanish language, as well as his general 
intelligence, soon gained for him promotion to the cank 
of serjeant. In this capacity it became his duty to su- 
perintend the billeting of his men; for while the 20th 
were put into barracks, our squadron, as being the 
weaker corps of the two, had quarters assigned to it in 
the town. I cannot say that cither toConrad or myself 
this arrangment proved disagreeable; for in the town 
we were more our own masters than in barracks ; and, 
as we had plenty of money in our purses, the prospect 
of spending a short space in the heart of a civilized city 
was regarded as no trivial ground of mutual congratu- 
lation. Accordingly, after well providing for the com- 
forts of the men, Conrad applied to the Alcalde for a 
billet in some house where both he and I could be ac- 
commodated; and the magistrate, who favoured a man 
that was capable of conversing freely with him in his 
own dialect, apportioned us quarters in one of the best 
hotels in the city, which stood at the corner of the mar- 
ket square, 

We proceeded to the house appointed for us, and find. 
ing that it answered, in every respect, to the descrip- 
tion which the Alcade had given, we experienced some 
reluctance to enter, for several officers had taken up their 
abode there, and we had no wish to come into collision 
with them. But the host and hostess, a young couple, 
who had recently set up in business for themselves, were 
so pressing, and so kind, that we did not like to turn 
our backs upon them. ‘They conducted us up stairs, 
and ushered us into an-apartment which, in point of 
size and furniture, and the air of comfort that attached 
to it, might have sufficed for a general of brigade. Not 
content with this, they gave us our choice, either of bed- 
rooms adjoining, or of camp-beds in the chamber itself; 
for Conrad’s excellent Spanish found a passport to their 
effections ; and a Spaniard, when his affections are won, 
does not know how to behave to you with too much 
generosity. We were not so unreasonable as to require 
further accommodation than this one spacious room af- 
forded. We therefore thanked them for their kindness, 
and expressed ourselves willing to put up with even a 
single bed, should the providing of two prove at all in- 
convenient to them. 

Having arranged these preliminaries, we sallied out, 
and spent the rest of the day in perambulating the town, 
at one of the busiest taverens in which we dined among 
a crowd of Spanish officers; for, besides our cavalry, 
some battalions of Spanish infantry were here, between 
whom and us the best understanding prevailed. We 
sat a reasonable time, smoked our cigars, drank coffee 
and noyeau, and such other liquors as were brought 
to us, and returned at night, as men ought to do, cheer- 
full and sober to our lodgings. Our sleep, too, was 
most refreshing, and when we awoke in the morning, 
we again congratulated one another in having steered 
our boat into so commodious a harbour. Curiosity, 
however, soon began to exercise itself as to the sort of 
neighbourhvod into which we had been thrown, and we 
went to the window for the purpose of ascertaining 
what the objects might be on which we could look out. 
We found that ours was an apartment at the back of 
the house, and that the view from it was very circum- 
scribed. A high dead wall stood opposite, between 
which and our house ran a lane—while within that wall 
was a large gloomy mansion, only one window in which, 
and that obscured outside by a wooden grating, looked 
towards our apartment, Moreover, there was nothing 
cither to the right or left calculated to arrest attention. 
Ours was a corner room, which neither commanded a 
view of the square, nor was itself overlooked ; indeed 
the single aperture that bore upon us at all was, as I 
have just said, the grated window opposite. 

I had picked up an excellent telescope on the field of 
Vimiero, and carried it ever afterwards about with me 
whithersoever I went, ‘To-day, partly in the wanton- 
hess of our mirth, partly to assist our powers of vision, 
we made use of it, directing its focus, among other ob. 
jects, on the grated window in the mansion that stood 
within the dead wall. It was Conrad who first turned 
his gaze in that direction, and immediately exclaimed 
that a nun was watching us from behind tho grating, 
“We'll have a little fun, any how,” added he ; “ so hold 
you the telescope, Norbert, that I may open at once a 
course of telegraphic communication with. the fair 
teligiosu,” 

I took the glass as he desired, while he, scized a pen, 
tore out a leaf from his orderly-book, and wrote upon it 
in large characters some Spanish words. He showed 
them to me, and they ran thus: “Iam grieved to see 
you shut up in that prison, and would gladly be your 
deliverer, Scnora’ if I could.” He then drew back a 
pace from the window, held up the scraw! towards the 
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nun, who showed that she understood the writer’s mean- 
ing, by laughing heartily and clapping her hands. » En- 
couraged by this first essay, Conrad wrote again—“ Why 


sible to see through those envious bars.” This signal, 
like the last, was answered by laughter; and not long 
afterwards a writing appeared at one of the apertures, 
saying, ‘“‘ How can I remove the bars?” In a moment 
Conrad’s reply was prepared. “Take a knife, and cut 
out as large a space as will permit me to see you as 
plainly as you see me. But be careful to cut, so that 
you may be able to replace it at will, without running 
the risk of being detected.” The nun clapped her hands 
again, and laughed more heartily than before; after 
which for a while all was quiet. ; 

Quiet, however, it was not, within the lady’s cell, for 
we were yet speculating on the probable result of this 
last hint, when, to our great joy, an aperture was effect. 
ed in the frame-work sufficiently cupacious to gratify 
all our wishes. Still the lady, though she presented 
herself before it and clapped her hands, wore a veil over 
her face, which, being superadded to the other garments 
ofa nun—large wide sleeves and plaited boddice—alto- 
gether disguised her. Conrad accordingly set to work, 
and wrote—“ Withdraw that horrid veil, and permit me 
to sun myself in thy bright eyes.” But the nun, 
though she laughed heartily, met this request by asking 
in her turn from what part of Spain we came? Here 
was a puzzler: what ought we to say ? 

I was not slow, in giving my advice, nor Conrad back- 
ward in adopting it. “Say that we are Irishmen,” said 
I, “or Englishmen ; at all events, don’t let her suppose 
that we are Spaniards.” Conrad wrote accordingly, and 
the effect was magical, The veil was thrown aside in 
a trice, and a countenance beamed upon us, of which it 
is candid to admit, that, though I have beheld some 
more beautiful, I have seen a much greater number that 
were less so. 

We saluted the nun by bowing and kissing her hands, 
after which Conrad wrote—“ What is your name ?” 
The answer was—“I will find a more convenient op- 
portunity of telling you, but for the present we are in- 
terrupted.” “When shall we meet again?” wrote 
Conrad hastily. “This evening or to-morrow morning 
early,” was the reply; immediately after which the 
grating was put up. 

We took this as a signal that vur fair friend had been 
called away, and ceased to watch her window; but we 
did not cease to speculate on the whole adventure. To 
us it was a mere pastime. We never dreamed that 
anything serious could arise out of it, nor indeed had 
we a wish that such should be the case. But our 
curiostiy was excited, and we determined to go forward 
with the correspondence on every favourable opportunity. 
We then sallied forth, and having visited the stables, 
and seen that all was right among the men, we adjourn- 
ed to an hotel and dined. 

Being anxious to renew our co’ with 
the recluse, we did not sit long over the meal, but 
hurrying back to our quarters, desired the landlady to 
send up wine and fruit, and other requisities for a des- 
sert, to our apartment. Our wishes were promptly at- 
tended to, and drawing our table near to the window, 
we fixed our eycs on the grated aperture across the 
way. Not many minutes elapsed ere the frame-work 
was taken down, and our telegraphs went to work. We 
pledged our fair friend in bumpers of wine ; and then 
Conrad, who was always the scribe, demanded her name 
and place of birth. There was a pause of some little 
duration, at the conclusion of which a paper was shown, 
80 well filled, that it took us some time fully to decipher 
the writing. The substance of the communication was 
this, that the lady’s name was Matilda Elienora Gusta- 
vava ; that she was a native of Reuss; that her father 
kept a harberdasher’s shop in the same square of which 
our hotel formed a part ; and that we could not fail to 
find him out provided we followed such directions as 
she gave us. Scarcely had we clapped our hands, how- 
ever, in token that we understood the communication, 
than she hastily waved hers asa signal of farewell ; and 
closing up the aperture, we saw no more of her for the 
rest of the evening. 

We were, as may be imagined, in the highest possi- 
ble spirits. Our adventure, if such it might be called, 
appeared to assume every hour a more interesting cha- 
racter; and, like hunters that draw upon their game, 
the feeling of excitement became with us more acute, in 
proportion as our questions were answered with increas- 
ing confidence, We were, therefore, not a little mor- 
tified at the abrupt termination of the interview. Never- 
theless, being aware that the evil was beyond remedy, 
we resolved to lighten its pressure as much as possible; 
and with this view, after finishing our bottle of wine, 
sallied forth in quest of adventures. 

The town, as I have already hinted, was full of 
troops, English and Spanish. Every hotel, therefore, or 
other place of public resort, was crowded; yet there 
was no brawling, no confusion, no apparent disposition 
to riot in any quarter. Our cruise, therefore, for such 
it was, proved exceedingly pleasant, and we retired to 
our mattresses about twelve o’clock, just sufficiently 
wearicd to ensure a sound sleep. 

Our last thought, when we laid our heads on the pil- 
lows, was about Senora Gustavava; our first, when we 
raised them again, wae directed towards her, and as 
soon as we were dressed, we repaired to the window in 
order to watch for her coming. She was beforehand 
with us; indeed, we never once succeeded ini getting 
the start of her ; and the grating being down, our tele. 
graphing commenced with inquiries on both sides, as to 
the manner in which the night had been spent. Then 
came a fresh batch of questions: Conrad asked “ How 
old are you?” She laughed; and made answer, “ 'T'wo- 
and-twenty.”” “ Are you not tired of your imprison- 
ment?” Answer. “Yes, heartily tired, and mean to 
escape from it whenever I can.” “ Will you accept of 
me as your deliverer 2” Will you be true to me after 
I am delivered?” “ As the needle to the pole; but how 
can we get you out?” “ That may be managed if you are 
to be trusted.” “What is your history ?” There was a 
pause after this, and thep came another well-filled slip of 
paper, which contained the following statement :— 
Matilda was one of twin sisters, and the elder of the 
two. Her mother had devoted her ‘to a nunnery from 
her birth; and having been educated in a convent, she 
took the veil without reluctance. But she had since 
discovered that it was one thing to be a pupil, and 
another tobe a nun. She deeply repented the step she 
had taken, and only waited for a favourable opportunity 
of escaping from her prison. That we might assure 
ourselves of the truth of this statement, and of more 
which she yet had to cummunicate, she begged that we 
would go to her father’s shop, behind the counter of 
which we would find her sister, and the strong resem- 
blance which they bore to one another would satisfy us 
that we were not deceived, Finally, she must Jeave us 
for the prssent, But when we saw the: grating down 
we might be sure she was within hail, and ready 


don’t you show yourself more distinctly ? It is impos- 


to receive our communications, and to answer them. 


put up, and we were left to meditate on what had been 
told us. 

Our first determination of course was to seck out 
Senor Gustavava’s shop, and to ascertain whether the 
description which Matilda had given of it corresponded 
with the reality, As soon therefore as we had been to 


the morning, we set out, and were at no loss, from the 
accuracy of the directions which we had received, in 
discovering the place of which we were in quest. It 
stood among other shops on the opposite side of the 
square, and seemed to be well stored with goods, though, 
like Spanish shops in general, there was no sign over the 
door, nor the owner’s name any where about it. We 
walked by, and looking in, saw an elderly gentleman, 
two young men, and a young lady standing at different 
positions behind the square counter, and supplying their 
customers, who were very numerous, with whatever 
they might chance to require. “I never saw such a 
likeness in my life,” said Conrad, after we had once or 
twice crossed the threshold. “ She is the very image of 
Matilda !—only look !”. I did so, and certainly the re- 
semblance was very striking. “Now, then,” said J, 
“Jet us enter. ‘We will purchase a silk handkerchief 
a piece, and in doing so we will find an opportunity of 
making the young lady smile, and so of comparing the 
expression, as well as the features of the one with that 
of the other.” Conrad readily agreed, and we moved 
towards the shop-door. 

The rush of customers seemed by this time to have 
passed away, and there were only two or three ladies 
beside the counter when we entered; but as these had 
engaged the attention of the fair shop-woman, we were 
compelled to have some dealings with her father, who 
offered his services. “Well,” said I,“ we must pur- 
chase sometiring. I want a new pair of overalls, such 
as I may wear when off duty, and I cannot do better 
than provide myself here.” Conrad expressed a wish to 
equip himself in the same manner, and, as our purses 
were well filled, we bought each cloth and trimmings 
enough to render our lower extremities as smart as those 
of our officers. 
We contrived, moreover, to keep the chaffering i 
progress a sufficierft time to allow the Spanish ladies. to 
finish their business, and then passing round to the 
further counter, we requested the Senorita to show us 
some pocket-handkerchiefs, Here, too, we were wor. 
derfully fastidious in our tastes ; while Conrad drew the 
youug lady into an interesting conversation, which she, 
finding that he spoke excellent Spanish, appeared very 
much to relish, In particular, he put a great many 
questions to her respecting the French--whether they 
had behaved well in the place; whether they were 
favourites with the ladies or had carried any away with 
them ; and after a good deal of laughing, and some 
serious remarks, we lvarned that they had proved quite 
irresistible. 

Heavy contributions the authurities had levied on the 
town, but there was no plundering; and as to the wo- 
men, they had almost all fallen in love with the invaders, 
and not a few had followed them when they departed. 
We were by this time quite satisfied respecting the truth 
of Matilda’s story, and experienced a strong desire to 
tell her so; therefore, having selected a couple of hand- 
kerchiefs, and a silk nightcap a-piece, we paid the amount, 
and withdrew. 

We got home about five in the afternoon, and found, 
as we expected, that the grating was down. Imme- 
diately we showed ourselves,and holding up the silk 
handkerchiefs and nightcaps, made the nun aware that 
we had visited her father’s shop. Then followed all 
sorts of questions and answers, as to whether we saw 
anyr bl hether we still desired to set her 
free? as well as the warmest protestations of regard on 
both our parts, and love on the part of Conrad.’ And 
now came the last announcement ofall. She had well 
considered the steps that would be necessary in order to 
ensure her deliverance, and if we would be at our posts 
next morning, she would communicate ker plans. We 
promised, of course, and spent that;night as we had done 
the night previous, the first portion of it in rambling 
from place to place—the last portion in our beds. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TUE AFFAIR GOFS ON, AND REACHES ITS CONSUMMATION. 
I neep scarcely pause to state that we were true to the 
hour of appointment on the morrow. Matilda likewise 
was at her post; and it was very evident that she had 
written down her principal budget over-night, for 
scarcely were the compliments of the morning paid-ere 
it was held up for our inspection. I must give only 
the substance of it, for it was very long, and contained 
some extraneous matter, which it is not worth while to 
repeat. 
After telling over again the tale of her early devotion 
to a life of seclusion, and describing her disappointment 
and disgust with all that occurred within the nunnery, 
Matilda proceeded to inform us that, independently of 
what might come to her from her father, she was en- 
titled to a considerable property at the death of an aunt, 
which, if she continued in the convent, would, of course, 
be taken possesion of by the society ; but which, in the 
event of her deliverance, she would be in a condition to 
receive. With respect again to the means of securing 
this most desired end, these were to be as follows:— 
She had already applied to a friend who would afford 
her an asylum in which she could lie concealed till the 
British troops quitted Reuss, when she would imme- 
diately join Conrad, and go with him wherever he went. 
In the mean while, he was to procure a rope-ladder, of 
sufficient length to reach across the garden wall, and 
hire a carriage in which she might be conveyed to her 
hiding-place; to bribe ‘the coachman largely so as to 
ensure his silence; and to engage to be her protector 
through lif. Let him consent to all this, and she would 
cheerfully throw herself upon his honour. 
Conrad read and explained the long epistle to me— 
after which we stared at one another, and observing that 
matters were beginning to grow scrious, put the irapor- 
tant question, “what was to be done?” We had no 
wish to get the poor girl into trouble, and were very un- 
willing to burthen ourselves with her company; yet it 
was clear that we had excited hopes which must either 
be realised, or we should have the comfort of reflecting 
by and by that we had trifled with the peace of one 
whom we had no right to injure. At last I said to 
Conrad, “Tell her that you would gladly fall in with 
her schemes, but that you have not the means of sup- 
porting her in the style to which she has been accus- 
tomed. This may help us out of our difficulties.” 
Conrad wrote accordingly ; but the result was not such 
as we had hoped for. ‘The answer was; “I have money 
enough; but come at seven o'clock this evening, when 
the sisters will be at vespers, to that side of the garden 
which adjoins an open field, and when you see an orange 


As soon as we had finished reading this, her screen was 


stables, and breakfasted, and gone through the duties of 


thrown over, know that I am there, . This will be the 
spot whence I am to make my escape, ‘Throw another 
orange back, to assure me that mine has reached your 
hands ; and take care of what you get, for it will con- 
tain mere than juice or pulp.” As we had some ob- 
scure idea of the field to which she alluded, I did not 
doubt that we should somehow or other find it. Conrad 
replied that fie would be there at the time appointed, 
and the grating being put up, our communications for 
that morning were ended.. - 

I cannot say that we this da: s0 
light of heart as we some 
was an apprehension on our minds that we were push- 
ing matters beyond the limits of generosity ; and we 
were neither of us inclined to abuse the poor girl, and 
then leave her to her fate. Still, having gone so far, 
we felt that retreat was impossible ; and ingly, 
as the hands of our watches pointed to half-past six, we 
wrapped our cloaks about ‘us, and sallied forth. With 
difficulty we made out the the trysting place; and 
had not reached it many minutes when over came an 
orange: we took it up and threw ours in reply. There 
was a cut in the rind, which we soon made wider, and, 
lo! within was a piece of paper rolled, which we imme- 
diately drew forth. It contained a massive gold ring, 
on which was a portrait of Matilda in ivory, set round 
with brilliants, and a letter, the important part of which 
ran thus :—-* We had spoken of our lack of money, 
No consideration of that sort was to weigh with us for 
a moment, The rope ladder must be got, the carriage 
hired, the coachman bribed; and, to render all perfect. 
we were to be prodigal of our resources. We had only 
to provide ourselves with a ball of stout twine, and to 
fasten a bag to the end of it, and if by putting a stone 
into the bag we could manage to throw it over the'gar- 
den wall, we should find, when it was drawn up again‘ 
that the necessary funds were forthcoming : only let no 
time be lost in getting our arrangements into a state of 
forwardness,” 
Conrad put his ring on his finger, and both he and 
I gazed at it in astonishment—the painting was well 
executed, and the gold and the brilliants evidently of 
great value; while the girl’s proposal was altogether so 
generous, that we began to treat the affair more gravely 
than we had yet done, and to agree that she deserved to 
be set free, and protected for life by her deliverer. I 
do not mean to deny that the prospect of obtaining a 
bag full of coins may have had some effect in producing 
this change of sentiment, but I declare that admiration 
of Matilda’s confiding disposition, and unfeigned pity 
for her case, were motives much more influential with 
both of us. On the whole, therefore, we made our 
way back to the town, full of romantic determinations 
and generous sentiment; and wandered from coffee- 
house to coffee-house, in a state of more than common 
excitation. But we were neither of us given to drink- 
ing ; we took as much, perhaps a little more than could 
do us any good, and returned to dream of what the’ 
morroyv or the next day might bring forth. 

With the morrow came reflection, and the difficulties 
of the case which overnight had well nigh disappeared, 
presented themselves again before our eyes in their full 
magnitude. What could be done with the girl after we 
got her out? To desert her would be to disgrace our- 
selves in our own eyes for ever; to think of carrying 
her about with an army so much harassed as ours was 
madness. “Had we not better give the thing up at 
once ?” said Conrad. “ Yes,” replied I, “and restore 
the ring, it won’t do to keep that when you reject the 
donor.” “ I esteem the ring,” answered Conrad, “ much 
more for her sake than because of its intrinsic value; 
but I believe you are right, we must try 2nd send it 
back toher.” “Stop,” cried I, “the grating is down, let 
us ascertain what she has to say this morning.” 

We moved forward to the open window, upon which 
a paper was instantly held up containing this question, 
“ Did you get the contents of the orange?” Conrad 
replied by holding out his hand with the ring on his 
fore finger and kissing it. Matilda clapped her hands 
and immediately produced another scroll, which de. 
manded, “Is the ladder of ropes in preparation ?” 
“Now, what are we to say to that?” asked Conrad. 
“It will never do to answer no—what shall I say?” 
“ If you don’t choose to say no, say yes, to be sure” 
said I,—* but, remember, that you must either go 
through with this affair at all hazards, or bring it to a 
close at once.” “ Well, then, I’ll go through with it,” 
replied Conrad, and forthwith stooping down, he wrote 
“Yes.” A long pause followed, at the close of which 
the lady’s signal appeared to the following effect :— 
“TI am afraid that you may be hampered for want of 
means—bring your bag and string round to the old 
corner this evening at seven, and your wants shall be 
supplied.” It was impossible now to do otherwise than 
promise a compliance with her wishes—so, after a few 
more remarks on both sides, our mofning’s telegraphic 
communication came to an end. 

“Norbert,” said Conrad, as soon as the grating re- 
sumed its place, “I am but half satisfied with the posi- 
tion into which I have cast myself I cannot think of 
marrying this girl—and, as to taking advantage of her 
confiding disposition, that is not to my mind. What a 
pity it had not been you that she fell in love with! You 
are not withheld by any previous tie from making her — 
your wife. Suppose I were to make over my interest 
in her regards to you ?” 

“In the first place,” answered I, “ that may not be 
altogether in your power; and in the next, I am not, 
perhaps, so free as you imagine. Besides, I might 
have had my senorita long ago, and under far more fa- 
vourable circumstances, had I been inclined to such 
matrimony. ‘Therefore, friend, you must deal with her 
as you sce most fitting, but you must not look to meto 
take her off your hands.” 

“ Well, then, we must make the most of it,” replied 
Conrad, After which we walked abroad attending ta 
the duties of our station, and spent the remainder of 
the day, when these were accomplished, pretty much 
as we had spent other days. 

At last the hour of assignation drew nigh, We had 
already provided ourselves with a ball of stout twine, 
and caused one of our men to fabricate such a bag as 
we judged would serve the purpose required. It was 
not too large, and being drawn with a string at the 
mouth, we fastened it to the end of the line. A stone 
was then put in to ensure its passage through the air, 
and a loose knot tied above it. Thus equipped, but car- 
rying no weapons with us, we repaired to the well. 
known spot. It was still broad day-light, nevertheless 
we threw our orange over the wall, and the immediate 
return of another, assured us that Matilda had bven 
faithful to her tryste. Upon this the bag was launched 
on its journey, and it flew direct into the garden be- 
yond. We paused, in order to afford time for Matilda 
to make use of it, and having guessed by the slight tug 
that she gave that all was right, we were just beginning 
to pull it back again, when three huge Spaniards, not 
soldiers, but dressed in the ordinary garb of civil life, 
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rushed upon us from behind, and an immediate scuffle 
began. We had no arms. fortunately for us they too 
were without weapons of any kind; so the battle was 
waged with fists, and head, and feet, and no trivial dis- 
charge of oaths and exécrations. Our assailants seized 
the twine, and began dragging it towards them. We 
‘struggled to repel them, when blood began to flow pro- 
fusely from all our faces—but, three to two are great 
‘odds, when the’ only weapons used are those with which 
nature supplies us. They were gaining somewhat the 
‘superiority, when Conrad called aloud to me in English, 
“ Have you no. penknife with which to cut the cord ?” 
In an instant my hand was in my pocket, and before 
anything could be done to stop me, I had drawn my 
knife, and severed the line. The bag fell back with a 
crash into the garden, and we felt, in some measure, 
safe. 

Our next object was to make the best of our way 
back to the house, and this, without stopping to seek 
for the ball of twine, we endeavoured to do; but the 

i continued to press upon us—there was a sort 
of walking fight, indeed, all the way to the market- 
Spaniards abusing us as sacrilegious here- 
tics, and we replying to them with all manner of oppro- 
brious epithets, as wellas with blows. But we could not 
shake them off—neither indeed did we get rid of them 
till we entered the hotel, and escaped to our own apart- 
ment. And then what figures we were!—from our 
noses the blood had flowed in such quantities, that not 
our faces only, but our. very apparel was soiled. Our 
cheeks were bruised and scratched, and altogether we 
beheld such apparitions in the mirror that we were glad 
to turn away. from it. But this was the least of the 
evil. We were washing off the blood from our faces 
and looking about for sticking plaster to apply to the 
wounds, when first the hostess and then the host made 
their appearance, both full of anxiety on our account, 
and anxious to be informed of the circumstances which 
had led to so dire a catastrophe. On this latter head, 
however, we refused to gratify their curiosity in the 
least. We only begged them to send up some supper 
and wine, and having patched up our wounds as well 
as we could, sat down to consider how the affair was 
likely to terminate. 

We had gathered from the language of our assajlants, 
when mutually belabouring one another, that our detec- 
tion had been a thing of pure accident; they happened 
to be passing near the spot, and being struck with the 
progress of two oranges that crossed one another in 
the air, they had approached and watched us. So far, 
there was ground to hope, that though the general pur- 
pose of our proceeding could not be concealed, the par- 
tieular object to whom our addresses had been paid, 
might escape detection ; and‘we were much more anx- 
ious on her account than on our own. For ourselves 
we never doubted that we should get out of the scrape, 
no matter to whom it might be reported ; but we knew 
that for Matilda there would be no pardon in the event 
of her design being discovered. We passed the night, 
therefore, gloomily enough, and our load was not light- 
ened, when on going to the window the first thing in 
the morning, we found that the grating was up.. 

“ Poor Matilda!” said we, “what will become of 
her? that which was a good joke to us may be fatal to 
her.” Nor did we stir from the apartment throughout 
the whole of the day. I, indeed, as Serjeant-Major, 
had no stable duty to attend to, and our officers were 
too considerate to harass the men with dress paraces, 
during the brief interval of repose in the middle of a 
campaign. I therefore, kept the house tenaciously 
while Conrad,made his excursions as unfrequent as he 
could, and took care to hurry back again as soon as 
duty would allow. Still the whole of that day passed 
without bringing Matilda to the window, and we spent 
another night in a state of anxious suspense, which 
dwells to this hour on my memory. 

In the evening we were again on the alert, and had, 
not watched long ere the grating was taken down. Ma- 
tilda was there, but her, communication was brief and 
hurried. “ It is all over—we are discovered—farewell.” 
The grating was closed again immediately aid never 
opened again. What became ofher Ido not know. With- 
in the walls of these horrid prisons, whatever atrocities 
may be committed, the world is never made acquainted 
with them; and of Matilda’s fate a whisper was not 
breathed, out of which it would be possible to draw a 
conjecture. Hope, however, seems to suggest that pro- 
bably her crime was not brought home to her. She 
was too clever to leave any traces of her intrigue about, 
unless, indeed, the bag might contain a letter, and both 
fall into the hands of her superior. But even that I 
am willing to believe is improbable, for if she stood, as 
she doybtless did, on the other side of the wall, she could 
not fail to learn, from the tumult on our side, that we 
had been surprised, All this, however, is mere con- 
jecture ; and the fact amounts to nothing more than that 
we never saw her grating removed again, nor had with 
her the slightest communication. 

- Our apprehensions on Matilda’s account were by far 
too lively, and well grounded, to Jeave us much leisure 
for thinking about oursclves, yet we were taught ere 
many days went by, that ours was not a situation of 
safety. One evening the landlady came to us, and in a 
mysterious manner said, that she wished to hold a 
minute’s confidential conversation,with us. We begged 
her to take u seat, and as there was wine on the table, 
we poured her out a glass, which she drank, “ Gentle- 
men,” said she, “ you have committed an offence which 
a Spaniard does not know how to forgive. You have 
been trying to steal a nun, and the object of my pre- 
sent. visit is to warn you, that your lives are not worth 
zn hour’s purchase. Take my advice and shift your 
Jodgings. I shall be very sorry to lose you, for you 
have conducted yourselves excellently since you be- 
came my guests; but I should be still more sorry to 
have you brougat in sume night stabbed to the heart. 
Go and provide accommodation for yourselves nearer 
to the quarters of your own men, and never show your- 
selves in this part of the town again,” 

The landlady’s advice was sound, and we determined 
to agt upon it, Hitherto our bruises had confined us 
u good deal to the house, for we were not willing to 
exhibit countenances either swollen or scratched ; but 
they were now getting weil again, and as we did not 
choose either to throw away our lives, or to preserve 
them at the expense of perpetual imprisonment we 
thanked the kind hostess, and told her that we would 
do as she recommended, 

Accordingly, next day Conrad repiired to the Alcalde, 
who had heard nothing about oyr adventure, and mak- 
ing the great distance of our hotel from the men’s 
quarters his excuse, requested to be furnished with an- 
other billet. The Alcalde was very civil, and told us 
that we should not find ourselves so comfortable in any 
-hotel in the place as in that to which he had originally 
sent us; but finding that we were bent on a change lic 
complied with our wishes. We availed ourselves of the 


are asleep, and sending our baggage to a_ house in the 
very centre of the street where the squadron lay, we 
there established ourselves. We took care not to enter 
the market-place again during the remainder of our 
halt in Reuss. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 1, 1838. 


The Hussar.—We are proceeding as rapid- 
ly as possible with the Hussar, which will be 
followed immediately by a new novel. 


The Rigts.—Our city continues to be quiet; 
no additional attempts to disturb the public 
peace have been made, unless indeed an ad- 
vertisement from the committee of the owners 
of the burnt “ Pennsylvania Hall” may be so 
construed, as in reality it is construed by 
many of our citizens, The committee adver- 
tise that books are open for subscriptions for 
a new hall, larger and better than the former! 
This is braving public opinion, which was 
never more decidedly exhibited than it has 
been against the movemenis of the abolition- 
ists. Itis true, we are assured on the most 
respectable authority, that one of the female 
leaders of the abolition society, whois alsoa 
southern young woman, at her wedding just 
before the dedication of the Hall, had two, 
colored bridesmaids, and the wedding parties 
given after the marriage were composed of 
blacks and whites indiscriminately. Black 
cooks were called from kitchens to be “com- 
pany” in the parlor for people who would 
disdain the society of whites of the same 
rank. 
We do not enter at large upon this exciting 
topic, but we will join any respectable asso- 
tion, the fundamental object of which shall be 
to exclude from our society every person who 
associates in this way; let them choose their 
own associates by all means, but do not admit 
them afterwards to white society ; our city is 
not ripe for amalgamation. 

We are no friends of mobs and rioters, and 
are pleased to find by the following paragraph 
that one of the destroyers of the Hall islikely 
to be.convicted :— 

“ PennsyLvaniA Hatt.—The examination of Samuel 
Yeager, charged with having “assisted to destroy and 
encouraged others to destroy the Pennsylvania Hall,” 
recently burned down in this city, took place before 
Alderman Binns, in the Mayor's office, on Friday morn- 
ing, at 11 o’clock—John M. Read, Esq. on the part of 
the defendant, and the Attorney General on the part of 
the eommonwealth. No evidence being offered by the 
defendant to rebut that made on previous examinations, 
he was held to bail for $3,000, and nof being able to 
obtain it, was couimitted to prison until the June term 
thew criminal court, when he will be arraigned for 
trial.” 


The Crops, Fruit. — We have conversed 
with gentlemen from yarious sections of the 
wheat growing districts, who all agree in stat- 
ing that the prospects of a full crop of grain 
were never more encouraging. From New 
Jersey we learn with great satisfaction that 
there is every appearance of a full crop of 
peaches, and fruits generally are promising. 

New Books.—Among the new books on our 
table, we may briefly notice the following :— 

Coopers Italy.—* Gleanings in Europe, by 
an American. Italy, is the title of Mr. Coopers 
last two duodecimos, issued by carey, Lea, 
and Blanchard, It is by no means profound, 
but nevertheless a very pleasant book, giving | 
the narrative of the authors residence and re- 
searches in Italy ; there is little novelty to be 
expected from any tourist in this beaten 
track, and Mr. Cooper, aware of the. fact, 
seems desirous to make a book rather than to 
diffuse knowledge. There are evidences too 
of his old fault finding with Europeans for not 
appreciating Americans. 


The Robber.—Mr. James's new novel, we 
like so well that we design to print it in the 
Omnibus. 


Parker's Exploring Tour. — Beyond the 
Rocky mountains, comes to us from the town 
of Ithaca, New York, where it was printed. 
Mr. Parker was a missionary among the In- 
dians, beyond the Rocky mountains, and he 
narrates in rather indifferent style his adven- 
tures, experiences, and so forth among the 
aborigines. We have been accustomed to 
such excellent books on this route that we 
fear Mr. Parker’s will make but a slight im- 
pression, 


Gibbons’ Rome.—Has been edited in Eng- 
land by Mr. Milman, author of the History of 
the Jews, &c. He has accompanied those 
passages, which have long been a stumbling 
block with the orthodox, with arguimentative 
notes, controverting the statements and 
opinions to the prejudice of Christianity. 
We hope to see it issued in America. 


Mr. Wittiam “the oldest inhabi- 


tant” of Philadelphia, closed his earthly career 
on Saturday. He was in the 108th year of 
his age, and until recently continued to walk 
about the streets. He was likewise a soldier 
of the revolution. 


Disgraceful——The steamboats Georgia and Pu- 
laski lately arrived from Baltimore at Charleston, S. 
C. having-run a race head and head the whole dis. 
tance, both arriving within a few minutes, Notwith- 
standing the reprehension expressed hy the citizens 
generally, these same boats took their departure from 
Baltimore on Thursday week with the declared inten- 
tion of renewing the race, and did so. There was a 
number of passengers on board. How is it possible 
that such conduct should be not only permitted but 
encouraged and that any Captains of steam boats 
should be allowed thus to abuse the responsible duty 
assigned to them. Are not the recent dreadful losses 
of life from racing sufficient to deter any steam boat 
Captain of common feelings of humanity from such 
practices? If not, public opinion should put them 
down at once, and withdraw patronage from any such 
persons. 

Almost a Riot.— We learn from the Boston pa- 
pers, that a large number of persons collected in 
Washington, Milk and Summer streets at Boston on 
Thursday night, in consequence of the announce- 
ment that a free church in Marlboro street, for all 
colors, was to be dedicated that night. Rev. Charles 
Fitch, pastor. The Police dispersed the crowd be- 
fore any riotous proceedings took place. Many co- 
lored persons were in the church, and it was rumored 
whites and negroes had been seen arm in arm. The 
Light Infantry battalion were ordered to act, and had 
plenty of ball cartridge prepared, 

Steamboat Accident—The Columbus (Geo.) Sen- 
tinel, of Thursday the 17th inst,, has the following : 
« The steamboat Irwinton, on her downward passage, 
took fire immediately under the furnaces, a short dis- 
tance below Blunt’s Town, on the Apalachicola river, 
and with a view to prevent her being entirely de- 
stroyed, she was scuttled and sunk. It was supposed, 
when she was being sunk, that it was 6n a bar, but 
the water proved to be deep, and she is, we learn, 
almost entirely submerged. Her engine, boilers, &c., 
will most likely be saved. The Irwinton had on 
board only two hundred bales of cotton.” 

_ Destructive Fire in Albany.—The city of Albany 
N. Y. was visited by a calamitous fire on Thursday 
last. The extensive and valuable coach making es- 
tablishment of Mr. James Goold & Co., furnishing 
employment and support to numerous families, is a 
smoking ruin! Mr. Goold’s loss is not less than 
$45,000, on which there was an insurance of $19,500. 
The fire, from the intensity of its heat, extended 
along Union and Hamilton streets, destroying 12 
other buildings, mostly frame, many of which were 
old ones and occupied for mechanical purposes, 
Matrimonial Statistics —A curious compilation 
has just made its appearance in Paris, bearing the 
title of Paris Moral, containing the following matri- 
monial statistics of that capital in 1837 :-— 
Wives who have deserted their husbands 
Husbands who have deserted their wives 
Couples legally separated - - 


1,132 
2,348 
4,175 


«living in open variance - sj 17,845 
“ living in secret variance - 13,279 
“ mutually indifferent - - 55,240 


“ reputed happy - - - 3,175 
“ nearly happy - 127 
« truly happy - - 


96,834 


Capital Convictions —The Ro- 
chester Democrat of Monday says: «Two brothers 
of Lindley Murray More, of this city, had their 
trials last week, in the London District, (U. C.) were 
found guilty of High Treason, and sentenced to be 
hung on the 25thinst. They were men of considera- 
ble property. 

Dr. Rolph has decided upon Rochester as his per- 
manent place of residenee. His property has been 
confiscated by the colonial government of Canada, 

A large meeting was held at Montreal, Mr. McGill 
in the chair, to address Sir Jno. Colborne on his de- 
parture for Quebec to surrender his trust to the Earl 
of Durham. Thursday, May 24th, the Queen’s birth 
day, was to be celebrated with great pomp. 

Sudden Death.—As the Newark steam boat was 
entering the Passaic on Wednesday evening, on her 
return from New York, a German, named Henry 
Sunozper, burst a blood vessel, as was supposed, 
and immediately expired. ‘This sudden exit, struck 
awe into every bosom. His wife being called from 
the Ladies’ Cabin, sent forth a heart-piercing shriek 
through the vessel. Understanding that he had a 
family of five children, in limited circumstances, a 
collection was made immediately, and nine dollars 
put into the hands of the Captain, to be given to the 
distressed widow, 

There were but few passengers, owing to the day 
being wet, and disagreeable, but each gave willingly 
what he had to spare.—WVewark Daily Adv. 

In the House of Representatives of the United 
States on Saturday, Mr, T'aylor moved that the 
House go again into Committee of the Whole on 
those bills upon which progress had already been 
made, and on which leave had been granted to sit 
again. ‘The motion prevailed, and Mr. McKennan 
resumed the chair; and the committee first took up 
the bill for the relief of Benjamin Gannett. [This 
bill presents a curious case, The claimant is repre- 
sented as the surviving husband of Deborah Gannett, 
to whom he was lawfully married on the 7th day ot 
April, 1784; that she died on the 29th of Appil, 1827. 
In the early part of her life the said Deborah enlisted 
as a soldier in the army of the Revolution, under the 
assumed name of Robert Shurtleff, where she faith- 
fully served her country three years, and was honora- 
bly discharged in November, 1783. 

On account of a wound received in the services, she 


hour at mid-day when the generality of the Spaniards 
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received a pension as an invalid until the Passage 
the act of 18th March, 1818, and received a full re 


sion under the act until her decease, The effects of - 


the wound which she received followed her through 
life, and probably hastened her death. The petitioner 
is represented to be eighty-three years of age, infirm 
in health, and in indigent circumstances. He had 
two daughters dependent on charity for support. He 
claims that he may receive the amount of the pen- 
sion of his wife from the time of her decease, and that 
it may be continued to him until his death. The 
claim is sustained by good evidence, and Mr. Has- 
tings represented that the claimant is now dead, and 
moved an amendment, whereby the children of the 
claimant may receive the pension. 

The amendment was adopted in committee, and 
the bill ordered to be reported. 


The Secretary at War estimates that the additional 
allowance proposed to be made to the Cherokees, will 
cost the government $1,080,355, 

A Merrrye was to have been held in St. Louis on 
the 19th inst., to petition the Postmaster General for 
the continuance of the Express mail. 

Resumption of specie payments——We learn by the 
Charleston Courier of 21st inst., that the banks of 
that city have resolved to propose to the Convention 
of South Carolina and Georgia banks, which wilt 
meet in that city on Tuesday, to resume specie pay- 
ments on the Ist of November next. 

Melancholy Accident.—On Saturday afternoon 
last, about two o’clock, as a little girl, between five 
and six years of age, named Matilda, daughter of Mr, 
Cook, in Front street, nearly opposite New, was 
playing on Girard’s wharf, between Mulberry and 
Market streets, she fell accidentally into the river and 
was drowned. The body has not yet been recovered, 

-A Murderer in Chains.—A pilot was brought to 
New Orleans in chains from the Balize, on the 16th 
inst., charged with throwing a negro overboard, who 
was drowned. 

The Burial of One of the Victims—_The remains 
of the late Col. Fowle, killed in the explosion of the 
Moselle, were interred at Madison, Ohio, with military 
honours. The concourse of citizens was greater than 
had ever been seen there before. 

A Great Villain—The miscreant who attempted 
to destroy the engine house at Mobile, is caught, and 
proves to have committed the act with the intention 
of afterwards setting fite to the city. 

A Murder.—The inmates of a shantee near the 
Nesquihoning mines, (Mauch Chunk) have been ar- 
rested for beating to death a woman named Coyle. 
Her husband is g the b 

New Albany, Indiana, says the Gazette of that 
place, is increasing so rapidly in population, that the 
town is overrun with loafers, of whom six have been 
recently sent to jail for sundry mal-practices. 

Canal and Railroad Tolls.—The whole amount 
received this season on the Pennsylvania Canal and 
Ivailroad, up to the 13th of May, was $456,925 18. 

A Vessel Abandoned.—The Spanish ‘brig Diana, 
from Trinidad for Boston, was abandoned on the 9th 
ult., off Cape Antonio, The captain and crew were 
taken to Jamaica in an English vessel. $20,000 
were insured on her cargo in Boston. 

Death by Drowning.— On Saturday, a child about 
9 years of age, while gathering chips near the Arch 
street wharf, accidentally fell into the river and was 
drowned. 

The Wheat Crops in Virginia, we are assured by 
the Richmond Whig, are so far generally looking 
unusually fine, well set, vigorous and healthy. 
Such is the cry from every section of the Union. 
The flour speculators must clear the track for this 
season, at least. 


FOREIGN ‘NEWS. 
Two Days Later from England. 

By the ship Carroll of Carrolton, Capt. Bird, at 
New York, files are received from England to April 
27. She brings one box of gold. ‘The advance of 
1-8d. in cotton, as previously announced, is main- 
tained, 

Loxvox, April 25.—Evening—The commercial 
advices from the United States are considered far 
from satisfactory ; at least so says one of the papers. 
The wine districts around Bordeaux have been very 
seriously injured by the frosts and storms. 

Don Carlos is meeting with reverses in Spain. The 
Northern allies are tired of supplying the « ways and 
means” for a continuation of the war, 

Ibraham Pacha has sent fresh troops into Syria, 
under his most celebrated generals, 

Preparations are making on a grand scale for the 
corronation of the Queen. 

TROUBLE IN HAYTI. 

The editors of the Journal of Commerce have been 
favored with the following extract of a letter from 
Port au Prince. Gen. Inginac was a sort of prime 
minister to President Boyer—at any rate he has beld 
an important place near the government for many 
years, 

Pont av Prince, May 5, 1838, 

The town is in commotion from an attempt to a& 
sassinate General Inginac on the morning of the 2d. 
—T he General was shot in his chamber by a ruffian, 
stated to have been sent express from Leogane, The 
ball passed through the neck, coming out through the 
mouth, breaking the under jaw. A revolt, it is said, 
took place this morning at Leogane. The‘National 
Guards are all under arms—and great anxiety is 
manifested on all sides, We hope, however, for 8 
peaceful result. The wound of Gen, Inginac is sup, 
posed to be mortal. 
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